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THE PEMBERTON FAMILY. 
CHAPTER I. 

WATER END. 

I NBVEB could imagine why the village 
of Water End bore that name, situated so 
close to the edge of a placid, slow-going 
river, wide, and very apt to inimdate 
its banks ; no end wasi there to the 
course of the fiill and clear stream, save 
that appointed to all rivers-7-that great 
bourn, the sea. But so it was, and so* it 
is; and the last thing one need quarrel 
with in this life is a name. 

In a detached house at Water End sat 
the Widow Vale — ^Mrs. Samuel Vale, at 
your service. A portly widow of fifty-five, 
still in her weeds, still weeping, still 
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2 THE PBMBEBTON FAMILY. 

recording the virtues of the late Major Vale, 
of the East India Company's Service, who 
had deceased at one o'clock midday, and 
five minutes, on the 10th of January, 
18 — , ten months before the period of 
which I speak, and that period — ^let me 
finish the chronological part — ^is three years 
after that at which my last chapter closes. 
This, I contend, is the privilege of a tale- 
teller; to skip over years, or, if not 
entirely to skip over them, to take a 
cursory review. 

Stout, swelling with local importance, 
for she was (what a strange condi- 
tion now-a-days !) in easy circumstances, 
Mrs. Vale filled, assisted by bombazine 
and crape, an ample arm-chair. She 
was considered the most disagreeable 
woman at Water End. And why ? No 
calumny shall sully my pages. An 
excellent mistress, a wife so devoted 
that she still melted into tears when 
the late Major Vale was referred to ; 
a prudent person — charitable — surely 
these are strong points. They are, but 
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WATER END. 3 

Mrs. Yale was consequential. Major Vale, 
now in his grave, had spoilt her ; and she 
was in a perpetual state of resentment 
because no one else took the trouble to do 
the same. A woman, too, of a reprehensive, 
recoiling manner ; and such women are 
for ever lamenting some one or other, 
who managed them as no one else could. 
In some instances, it might be a father ; in 
others, a brother ; in a few, husbands, who 
are never to be forgotten in this world, 
and whose virtues always point to one 
moral — that they were so devoted to 
number one. Number one, in this case, 
was looking out of the window, at the 
road, in a sort of sleepy, persevering way, 
as if expecting some one ; when lo t the 
wicket into the httle front garden is 
opened, but it only admits Mr. Joliffe, 
the curate ; a cheerful-mannered man, who 
knocks bhthely at the door, and comes 
in as if Major Vale had not died ten months 
ago. Disappointed and offended, Mrs. Vale 
swells out, and looks like a brood-hen 
that is ruffled; her plumes are all in 
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4 THE PEMBBBTON FAMILY. 

agitation, while Mr. Joliffe takes a seat, 
" smiling at grief." 

" Quite well to-day, Mrs. Vale ? Miss 
Barnard not come yet ? No ? Very good ; 
she will come, you'll see — " 

Mr. Joliffe here made a dead stop, for 
the cambric was out, and the light eyes, 
just tinged with a soupcon of blue, were 
shedding tears beneath the wondefiil coif 
worn by Mrs. Vale. 

The widow was intensely offended by 
the levity of the curate's manner. 

" She may come, or she may not come," 
she repUed with moumftil dignity. " If I 
hadn't been bereaved in this way, I 
shouldn't have wanted her. My dear 
husband wouldn't have wanted her. He 
didn't approve of young ladies. They were 
no company for him." 

"Necessary evils, necessary evils, 
Mrs. Vale," said the cheerful curate, 
in his light-hearted way. " Come, 
when you get this nice young niece 
into your house, you'll be more cheer- 
ful." ' 
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" Cheerful I" echoed Mrs. Vale, waxing 
more and more wrathful ; and again she 
buried her face in her handkerchief 

" Nay, nay, my dear madam, 'tis time 
you roused yourself a httle. As your 
pastor, I must remind you that it is 
reprehensible — ^highly reprehensible — ^to be 
always moping and grieving. Remember 
the poor dear Major was fiilly prepared 
for his end. Indeed, I feel sure he was 
glad to go." 

" Glad to go ! Sir, what do you mean ?" 

*'My dear madam, be calm; I mean 
nothing but that my dear friend, your 
good husband, was a great suflFerer, his 
chest, his liver, gone, his heart morally 
good, but physically worthless." 

" Mr. JohflTe, I am not accustomed to be 
insulted ; worthless ! my dear, dear hus- 
band worthless !" 

"His heart, Mrs. Vale; spasms, you 
know, causing vertigo; bless me, if I 
had to endure all these ailments at 
seventy-seven, glad enough should I be to 
go!" 
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" Seventy-seven ! what had years to do 
with an attachment hke ours ? He left a 
most devoted wife. I lost an adoring 
husband. He could not bear me a moment 
from his side, not an instant out of his 
sight. Hand in hand we have sat for 
hours, Mr. Johffe, knowing no greater 
happiness than each to press the other's 
hand from time to time. Seventy-seven 
years ! what had they to do, with such a 
love as ours ? oh, oh !" 

*' Poor old fools," murmured Mr. Joliffe 
to himself ; as the Widow Vale once more 
hid her face, and a burst of tears, in her 
handkerchief. " Clearly I must not pursue 
this theme any longer, I must strike out a 
new Kne of consolation." 

Acting upon this thought, Mr. Joliffe 
cleared his throat sonorously, assumed a 
more jovial air, and broadly and blandly 
smiled, as he said, 

" How well your garden looks, Mrs. 
Vale. Your carnations excite my envy;, 
and as for your Macartney rose, it is the 
pride of the whole place." 
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"Planted by my beloved, my ever la- 
mented — " 

" I fancy you must have been a bit of a 
gardener yourself," hurriedly broke in Mr. 
Johffe, " a delightful recreation, that of a 
floriculturist — doubtless in your young 
days." 

" Sir, my young days I" 

"Yes, long ago, you know; couldn't 
expect you to do it now, no, of course not 
— seventy- seven. ' * 

"Mr. JolijBFe 1 seventy-seven was the 
age of the never- to-be- too-much — '* 

" Ah, I think I hear a carriage. It is, 
it must be your niece." 

" She is not my niece, she is the niece 
of my dear, my lamented — " 

" She comes, madam, she comes ; a most 
beautifiil girl 1" 

"Alas, sir ! I see nothing but the 
insult of coming to the house of sorrow 
without so much as a bow of crape on her 
bonnet." 

" A lovely, speaking countenance, ma- 
dam ! She is ftill of sympathies, I am sure ; 
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but she knows we are not permitted to 
sorrow for ever. No one answers the 
bell, allow me, madam, to run down and 
welcome her. She struggles to open the 
door herself." 

Mr. Joliffe waited not to hear the Widow 
Vale's expostulations. 

"My servants, sir, wait only on their 
mistress ; my dear lost Major so ordered 
it." 

This sentence was shot after him as he 
ran down the stairs. Miss Barnard was 
already standing on the gravel walk when 
he reached her, and accepted with grati- 
tude his vivacious welcome, and his 
cordial offers of assistance. Indeed, it 
was impossible to find fault with so genial 
a manner, stranger though he was to her ; 
and the more so, as she was beginning to 
wonder at the silence of her reception. 

"Make no apologies. Miss Barnard," 
said the self-satisfied, amiable man. "I 
can lift much heavier things than your 
boxes. How many packages ? Just tell me 
the number, I will see them all safely out of 
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the fly, pay the man, and dismiss him. 
Meantime you will find Mrs. Vale in the 
drawing-room." 

"My aimt?'* said BmmeUne, in a 
questioning voice. 

"Well, she says you are the Major's 
niece," he replied, half smiling. 

" Thank you, I understand the difference 
at once." 

And so Emmeline — om* Emmehne Bar- 
nard — older by five years than when 
last we saw her, but more lovely, 
more refined, more womanly and graceful, 
vanished iuto the house, to introduce 
herself to her unknown aunt. 

It was not . diflicult to find the drawing- 
room, as the house was small, and it 
occupied the greater part of it. Though 
long and straight, it had the advantage 
of a window at each end ; one looking on 
the road, the other on a secluded garden, 
which so far deserved Mr. Johffe's ex- 
pressions of envy, that it was gay with 
common flowers. Emmeline had advanced 
mid-way into the room before Mrs. Vale 
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showed any signs of acknowledging her 
presence. Light as was the young girl's 
step, it must have given notice of her 
approach, even if the rustle of her silk 
dress had not done the same thing. But 
some overpowering emotion caused the 
Widow Vale's countenance to be more 
deeply buried in her handkerchief than 
ever. 

Naturally tender-hearted, Bmmeline 
advanced gently, and was about to take 
hold of the mourner's hand, when she 
suddenly withdrew the handkerchief from 
her face, and said solemnly, 

" Tis an unhappy hour in which I greet 
you. My spirits are overcome by — ^by pre- 
paring for you a room — there was but one 
I could conveniently give you — ^it was dear 
Major Vale's workshop, as he called it. 
He never foresaw I should want any other 
companion than himself; some nails that 
his dear hands had used, his hammer, and 
a gimlet, we thought we had lost — sit 
down, dear, I'll finish some other time." 

Her young auditor looked distressed. 
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"I scarcely remember my imcle," she 
said in a depressed tone, " I wish he was 
alive now." 

" You wish 1" Mrs. Vale rejoined, re- 
sentfully, as if conscious of possessing the 
monopoly of grief " I wonder what your 
wishes are to mine ! When I look about at 
his stuffed birds and reptiles ; some from 
the Himalayas, those in that case, from 
Moulmein; those stuffed birds up above 
there, from Kandy, in Ceylon; those 
valuable apes, from that country, 1 forget 
what you call it, near Senegal. I seem to 
see him, as it were. That cobra-capella, 
there, in a glass, in spirits, Mr. Joliffe, it 
nearly bit him, the very sight of it makes 
me low." 

Tears were on the flow, but Bmmeline 
gently interposed. 

" Do you think me like my uncle ?" 

" Like 1 No !" Mrs. Vale rephed indig- 
nantly, as if asserting the honour of those 
departed manly attributes, expressed to or- 
dinary gazers in a picture of the Major in 
regimentals, very begrimed and deeply sun- 
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burnt, over the chimney-piece ; and seem- 
ing, from living among the apes, to have 
caught a certain likeness to them, and 
something of their expression. 

"Not in the least; no, I assure you," 
whispered Mr. JoUffe, in a low tone to 
EmmeUne, and in a voice and with a look 
that made her blush. " I had the 
privilege," he added, in a louder tone, " of 
enjoying a good deal of Major Vale's con- 
versation. Pray, how far did you come 
to-day. Miss Barnard ?" 

" Only from Amberley — Lady Alton's 
love to you, aunt." 

Mrs. Vale received the love — ^its amount 
need not have made her scrupulous — ^with 
her usual self-complacent dignity. 

" On my account she has, I dare say, 
been kind to you," she answered, with 
stately composure ; " and will be very 
glad, I know, to hear that you are doing 
your duty to me. Never had any woman 
^uch anxious friends as I have, thank 
God I" 

Mr. Joliffe, knowing by experience that 
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Mrs. Vale was now on a subject from which 
nothing but exhaustion would stay her, 
took his leave. He regretted to leave Bm- 
meline to her fate, but there was no help 
for it. 

During the last five years Emmeline 
had been driven, by the course of events, 
from one place to another, having to seek 
a new home more than once. Mrs. Sylves- 
ter Fladgate was not unkind — ^but the 
refined Emmeline found she had only one 
happiness, that of being useful in her 
house, until she gained the friendship of 
Miss Martin. Alas 1 that friends should 
have brothers, and that they should be 
victims to the God of Love. With all 
her powers of clairvoyance, Mrs. Sylvester 
Fladgate had not foreseen this calamity, 
though Charles Martin owned he had 
never felt the same since the day that he 
saw Emmeline mesmerized. That was the 
date of the shock upon his nerves, which 
had made him omit a clause in a lease, and 
a most important item in the copying out 
a marriage settlement. 
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Charles was good-natured, generous, and 
very much in love, and Emmeline's heart 
was much influenced by the charm of aflfec- 
tion or sympathy It blinded her judg- 
ment ; and that at a time when she was 
in uncongenial society, with no hope of 
escaping from it but by marriage. She 
believed herself to be attached to the 
brother of her only friend. He awakened 
her from that delusion himself. 

He was a lover, but he was also a 
solicitor. Now the one ingredient, the 
essence of law, neutralized the other, 
love's tincture. Charles told Emmeline 
that his father commanded him to marry 
the second daughter of the senior partner 
in the firm. But he, Charles, would sacri- 
fice himself and his prospects for her love. 
Emmehne, instead of feeUng grateful, was 
shocked. She asked herself if any lover 
would have had power to make her diso- 
bey her mother, and, in the answer to her 
own heart, felt it was better to endiu*e 
the oddities of Mrs. Fladgate, and to trust 
to the kindnesses of Mr. Fladgate, than 
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lessen her own dignity by surreptitiously en- 
tering a family that looked down upon her. 
Charles fretted, spoiled several skins of 
parchment, and cut up a quarter of a 
hundred of pens in his agony. The 
assizes in the home circuit were coming 
on ; the business of his firm was heavy ; 
he sat aU day in court, and was quizzed 
by the short barrister for his depression. 
Every evening he went off to the senior 
partner's country villa at Sunbury ; aU Sun- 
day he rowed on the Thames with Miss 
Emma. His recovery progressed. Emma 1 
how that name renunded him of Emmehne ! 
He began to talk of his own feelings to 
Miss Emma. The rest may be conceived. 
A man who talks of his own feelings to 
young ladies soon begins to inquire into 
theirs. We leave him rowing, she looking 
down into the weeds, and blushing. Old 
Thames has many such historiettes passing 
on his cool stream. A lawyer in love is a 
sight for water nymphs and river gods to 
glory in. 

Meantime Emmehne endured one of 
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those phases in Ufe that seem to be the 
pecidiar fate of those who least deserve 
them. She offended everybody. Even her 
dear fiiend, Miss Martin, resented the nar- 
row escape of Charles. Everything was to 
be sacrificed — friendship as well as love — to 
make, by a fortunate aUiance, the firm of 
Martin more firm. The danger was so 
imminent. Miss Martin lost all sense of 
justice to her fiiend, and, chagrined and 
disappointed, Emmeline felt her dear mo- 
ther's fate was happier than her own, inas- 
much as she was no longer subjected to 
the evil usage of the world. She was still 
suffering fi:'om these wounds, so often in- 
flicted on their fellow-mortals by others, 
when she received a letter fii'om Lady 
Alton, offering her a home. What 
motive actuated this lady to take, at last, 
some notice of the young relative left so 
forlorn and unfi:iended, need not be inves- 
tigated. It is enough that her letter found 
Emmehne gradually losing her buoyant 
hopes, her faith in the beauty of life, her 
anticipations of happiness. This letter 
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verified them all, and still more did the 
refined and happy life she led at Alton 
Hall, restore her once more to the bloom- 
ing, sweet, Emmehne of Le Petit Claire. 
Never since then, had she been in more 
congenial society, never had she felt more 
fi'eedom fi:'om those httle vexations of hfe, 
that sting invisibly like gnats. So long 
as she knew there was no escape firom the 
meretricious tawdriness of Mr. Fladgate's 
home, she bore with it, meekly uncom- 
plaining. But now the pressure removed, 
she wondiered at her own endurance. Her 
mind expanded — her tastes improved — ^her 
natural gifts found ample scope for de- 
velopment. The cause that ended the 
happy time, is not known — ^but once more 
Emmehne, that tender, gentle creature, had 
to seek a new home. Once more she ex- 
perienced another phase of the world^s 
unkind treatment. We may suspect that 
her cousin, the young diplomat, had some- 
thing to do with the cause that obhged 
Emmehne to take up her abode with the 
„ . Widow Vale. 

VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OUB VICARAGE. 

Me. Joliffb walked away from Laurel 
Cottage — ^Mrs. Vale's house — and proceed- 
ed along the high road, until he turned off 
into the village of Water End. As he 
went along he was incessantly stopped by 
the inquiry, " How is he to-day, sir ?'* " If 
you please, sir, no offence, how he's our 
parson?" The woman at the post-office 
foimd time, even, to step out and say, " I 
beg your pardon, sir, but I heard as how 
our parson was took worse last night, 
and I shall lose the best friend I ever had, 
he's such a feeling gentleman, sir." 

Mr. Johffe, the most cheerful of men, a 
fair-haired young curate of seven-and- 
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twenty, was a little startled by this last 
inteUigence, coming from so accredited a 
quarter; like, in a small way, getting 
alarming hints from the Foreign Office, 
or bad news from the Colonial. He passed 
the Vicarage on the left hand, and sighed 
as he saw one window closed up, the vicar's 
Ubrary window. " I wonder," he thought, 
" whether it will be opened again in his 
time." Then he buttoned up his coat, 
brandished his walking stick, jumped over 
a stile or two, and soon stood under the 
shadow of a porch, the porch of Eed Hill 
Farm. 

It was as pleasant a spot as ever man 
looked upon in our justly-praised English 
rural counties. The porch itself was em- 
bossed with masses of white clematis, 
through the sprays and tendrils of which 
one had ghmpses of a rich valley, Water 
End, its nearest feature, which was inter- 
sected by a placid, lazy river. The farm- 
house had been anciently a manor house, 
red brick faced with stone, and so large and 
so handsome in its exterior, that had it 
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not been for the farm-yard and for 
pigs, cows, shaggy odds and ends, 
ponies, gallinas and turkeys, hens and 
chickens, one might have fancied it a 
Manor House still. There were large 
sycamores growing on the sloping field 
near the house ; above these rose a woody 
knell ; a wild common tract appeared to 
the left ; then there was the river below, 
and you could see the battlements of 
Water End Church ; you could hear every 
hour strike, and, in fact, there was here 
every delight, and yet affliction had found 
her way even in here. 

The eldest son of the family had died of 
a malignant fever ; the parson of Water 
End, who had sat up with him, and in 
striving to bring his mind into a state of 
repentance and resignation, had taken the 
complaint. He was struck down in a 
moment, and on becoming conscious of 
the nature of the attack, had requested 
that he might remain at Red Hill Farm, 
lest; on going home, he should communi- 
cate the fever to two persons whom he 
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dearly loved. As he remarked, no farther 
risk could be imparted to the inhabitants 
of Red Hill Farm by his remaining there. 

And now Mr. JoUffe waited in some 
perturbation, until a lattice window above 
the porch was opened, and a voice said : 

"Are you there, sir? He's better to- 
day." 

"I am thankfiil to hear it," said the 
Curate, and he went up-stairs. 

A large room had been appropriated to 
the invalid. With the fire, with the clean 
dimity, the snug farm-house furniture, the 
roses creeping up the stone stanchions, 
the bouquet of bright flowers from the 
Vicarage — ^the room looked almost gay; 
at all events, the contrast between the 
cheerfulness of the scene, and the pallid, 
spectral form of the man's figure in it was 
apparent enough. Tall, gaunt, attenu- 
ated, in quiet, clerical garb, scrupulously 
neat, with his hght hair thinned by the 
fever, sat one who had been recently 
brought down to the very brink of the 
grave. Yet he, who sat there, had felt 
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— what has been so well said by one over 
whom our church mourns as lost to its 
ministrations — " that the heaviest and the 
sharpest of our sorrows is only just 
enough to heal us." 

A few words of explanation. 

The bitterness of remorse had brought 
the penitent to the very foot of the cross. 
There did he lay down the burden of sin, 
never blotted out, save by the deepest 
sorrow and the sternest suflfering. In 
the depths of his own heart lay the secret • 
fault. He had been called to a magnitude 
of penitence by that chastening hand which 
had summoned the imhappy Aurora away. 

To pass his Kfe in atoning deeds; to 
flee future temptations; to leave an 
existence and a career for which the 
weakness of his resolution unfitted him, 
was the course which Pemberton Trevor 
adopted. He quitted the Bar, but some 
time elapsed before he dared to offer him- 
self as a candidate for Holy Orders. 

He was following out his pastoral duties 
when he was struck down by this fever. 
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Mr. Joliflfe addressed him with great re- 
spect, yet there were but a few years differ- 
ence of age between them. Pemberton 
was still a young man, and usually a 
vigorous man. All acerbity, all excitability, 
had ceased to affect the expression of his 
pale face. In the sweet smile, the calm 
though somewhat moumfiil glance — ^in the 
gentle, patient answer, one might see the 
finiits of the contrite and Christian spirit. 
The world had not ceased to interest him, 
but its interests were, for him, of a higher 
and purer order. 

The friends had not met since Pember- 
ton*8 iUness. Even the cheerful Curate 
was affected by the sharpened features, 
the shrunk hmbs, and death-like paleness 
of his vicar. 

" But I am safe," Pemberton said, with 
a smile, reading his Curate's thoughts. 

" You have had a struggle for it ?" 

" Yes, but the scourge which carried 
off that strong young man, (the farmer's 
son) spared me," Pemberton said. 

After a pause he added : 
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"I hope and beKeve for some good 
end. Assure me first that those at 
home are well, before we talk on parish 
matters." 

" Very well. Only anxious for your 
return. The Vicarage is looking delight- 
fully. I never saw an autumn garden so 

gay." 

" I long to see it. How about my poor 
people. There was a poor boy ill when I 
was taken. That boy's face haunted me 
in my delirium. Do not be afraid to tell 
me. Is he gone ?'* 

*' He is. His mother bears it well." 

" Poor boy ! How wonderftil that I, 
who have so few ties to life, should be 
spared !" 

" For many years, I hope," said Mr. 
Joliffe, cheerfully. " And such, I believe, 
is the prayer of every heart in the village 
of Water End." 

"I thank them," said Pemberton, "and 
if the prayers of the poor are breathed for 
me, I could have no better petitions. Now, 
— any news?" 
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" A fresh arrival, Mrs. Vale's niece is 
here." 

Mr. Joliflfe had vague blue eyes, that 
roved rather than gazed; they were 
fixed at this instant on Pemberton, A 
flush passed over the Vicar's face. 

" I heard she was expected. It will be 
a sad change to her — our village hfe. My 
aunt will see her soon." 

** No doubt she will." 

"Perhaps she had better call at the 
Vicarage before I return, she may fear 
infection." 

" I don't imagine that she would." 

" Though I have every reason to believe 
that all fear has ceased, still, it is so fright- 
ful a complaint." 

His cheek became flushed, and his man- 
ner hurried, as he said this. 

" Perhaps my visit has been premature ?" 
the Curate asked. 

" No, it is only a remembrance of former 
times, that has, I beheve, made my pulse 
beat more quickly. I have known Miss 
Barnard abroad — and when — " he broke 
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off, and the parisli affairs became the topic. 
Every thing in Mr. Joliffe's view wore a 
bright aspect. The schools were doing 
well, the labourers were busy, com had 
prospered, turnips looked well. Widow 
Jervis's pig had answered ; the club, an 
institution entirely due to the exertions of 
Mr. Trevor, was most flourishing. It is 
pleasant to hear two young clergymen 
talk, whose hearts are thoroughly in their 
duty. No subject is too small for their 
attention, no scope of utility too wide. 
Each of these good men felt that he had 
the welfare of eternal souls under his pilot- 
age. Bach felt that his kingdom was not 
of this world. Yet both were happy, as 
the truly religious alone are happy. 

Emmeline, meantime, was moping at 
Laurel Grove. A sudden transplantation 
from every thing that was enlarged, to 
everything that was small, in mind, and 
heart, is enough to reduce one's spirits, 
without other sources of disquietude. 
She hailed the forthcoming Sunday as 
a festival indeed. 
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'" Is Mr. Joliflfe the only clergyman here, 
aunt?" she inquired as the two sat over 
their weary dinner, amid stuffed birds and 
animals in glass cases. 

*' The vicar is ill, I really don't know 
much about it. My spirits won't allow 
me to go to the very church, where — " 

Then came out the cambric, and Emme- 
line could ask no more questions. 

The repose of all nature is never more 
apparent than in the rural villages of En- 
gland. Water End had once been the hot 
bed of vice and misery. It had long been 
neglected, and all that its best friends 
wished for it, was that it should be blotted 
out, if possible, from the face of the earth. 
Poverty, disease, vice, discord, marked it 
for their own. Such was the case, three 
years before ; but now, the whole pohtics 
of the village were altered. 

Every pubHc-house save one, was closed, 
and that was one of the most steady and 
respectable description, famous for its 
cleanliness, its well cared-for garden, its 
masses of flowers, and for the good conduct 
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of its master, and above all, of its 
mistress. 

The secret of the closing of the public- 
houses was thus explained. 

Behind that manthng elm, just on the 
plot of green, yonder, is a low, long 
cottage, newly whitened. The door, 
too, is jfreshly painted. It is the village 
club, the AthenaBum of Water End. Enter, 
and you will j&nd newspapers, magazines, 
books of travel, some of j&ction, maps, a 
backgammon board, draughts, and a piano. 

Go in, working man, your day's labour 
is over, and take your seat. It is your 
other home. Would you smoke ? Open 
yonder door, there is a seat in the garden, 
or, if 'tis winter, in the neat kitchen kept by 
the dame who presides over your club, and 
who lives in the next cottage, there she will 
give you a place in the settle near the 
fire. Or ring that beU, and a cup of 
coffee with some slices of good bread and 
butter— ale for the price of two-pence — ^is 
brought to you. No vow of temperance 
is exacted ; here is your own free, self- 
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supported haunt ; so long as you abstain 
from intemperance, or vice, in any other 
form. Here are your friends, and your 
best friends — ^the parish clergymen — they 
are your committee, and members Hke 
yourselves. 

The church is not far off. It is a gem 
of ancient architecture, perfect of its kind, 
and somehow, v^hilst all round has there 
been ruin and desolation in that village, 
the church has been spared. 

Close to it bloom the flowers in the 
vicarage garden, and a small gate connects 
that garden with the well-kept enclosure, in 
which ** the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep." Beyond is seen the flowing river, 
as it sweeps the green pastures which it 
often overflows. Sounds from bee-hives, 
and from the vicarage poultry yard — sad 
desecration of the Sabbath that "was 
made for man," are all that break upon 
the ear on the Sunday, before the church 
bells strike up. 

On that Sabbath day when Emmeline 
first saw and first entered Water End 
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Churcli, there was one circumstance 
to be remarked. The windows of the 
Vicar's Hbraiy, looking into a pleasant 
lawn close by the church-yard, had long 
been closed. They were that day opened. 
What means it, Emmehne thought, that ^ 
the church-yard is crowded, and groups 
of women and of workmen in smock-frocks 
are loitering, as if waiting for some one. 
And that some one, ere she enters the holy 
porch, enriched with groined arches, sud- 
denly appears, walking quickly — ^robed in 
his black gown — ^he looks neither to the 
right nor the left, although as he passes, 
all hats are raised, many curtseys dropped, 
and words of blessing uttered. Yet he 
seems to hear them not, solemn thoughts 
are in his heart, thoughts of thankfulness, 
of humiliation, of trust. 

" Our parson preaches to-day," said a 
poor woman, seeing Emmehne' s astonished, 
incredulous look. 

"Yes, you may well wonder, for 'tis 
loike a sperritt getting up in the pulpit 
be'ent it ?" 
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"Is itr-4s it, Mr. Trevor?" asked Em- 
meline, almost gasping. 

" Sure enough. The Reverend Pem- 
berton Trevor. My eldest girl lives 
housemaid with his aimt." 

The organ had now begun to peal, and 
Emmeline made her way into the church, 
and took her seat in Mrs. Vale's pew. 
Every one was standing up, as the 
Hundreth Psalm — ^the fine old version, 
not the inferior modem version — ^was 
Sling simultaneously ; then her eyes rested 
on that drooping figure, now in a sur- 
pUce, on one side of the altar. How 
changed he was; how reverent; how 
humble; aged, too, as if ten years, in- 
stead of five, had elapsed since they had 
met; and how was it he was here? 
It was long before that question was 
answered, as far as Emmehne was con- 
cerned. 

And was she not changed, too ? Were 
not her views of hfe altered? Had she 
not learnt that there is nothing stable; 
nothing that perfectly satisfies the heart 
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; 



in this sublunary state? Had she not, \ 

alone in the world, encountered bitter ! 

disappointments, and borne them without / 

sympathy? Clouds, she felt, had been 
often on her head. The wind had passed 
over and cleansed them ; perhaps on his 
also. He saw her not ; he knew her not ; 
but a deep and secret sympathy of suflTer- 
ing existed between them, and her heart 
turned to him with a yearning for con- 
solation and for fidendship. The service 
is over; the Psalm is sung; the at- 
tenuated preacher is in the pulpit. The 
deepest silence pervades the church. 
Their Vicar was about to address his 
people for the first time for months. 
During the interval, he had been bowed 
down to the very grave by illness. Those 
present knew that that illness had been 
contracted in the performance of a duty 
to a neighbour and an associate of many . 

among them. The family of the young I 

farmer, who had died of the fever, were 
there in deep mourning. It was expected * 

that the Vicar would preach a sermon on } 
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his own recent sickness, and would point 
the moral to himself. 

But he made no such reference. The 
church had already given thanks for him. 
He stood there only to impart God's 
word, not to dwell on his own circum- 
stances. The bad taste of personal 
allusions, he considered to be based upon 
a mistaken view of clerical duty. His 
sermon was clear, emphatic, touching 
rather than elaborate, and short. It was 
dehvered with dignity, but with a modest 
seriousness; with dignity, as from one 
holding a high mission; with modest 
seriousness, as from one a sinner, like 
those whom he addressed. As he pro- 
ceeded, the colour mounted into his face ; 
his countenance became lighted up with a 
Heavenly joy. He spoke of the time when 
we shall see " face to face ;" when dawn 
shall succeed to this long night, illuminating 
this chequered world; when the shadows 
shall flee away, and the twilight shall give 
place to the clear light of day. He would 
have said more, but suddenly he paused. 

VOL. n. D 
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None in that congregation knew what, at 
that moment, overcame his resolved cahn- 
ness. The pause was succeeded by the 
blessing, and the blessing was given in a 
low and faltering tone. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LAUREL GEOVE. 

Passing out amid the throng, Emmeline 
was glad to escape into a narrow lane 
which led to the water's edge ; there she 
found a ferry-boat. It W9jS stiU early. 
She crossed the ferry, and stood looking 
at the old-fashioned Vicarage from the 
garden front. 

The garden came down to the brink of 
the river, and ended in a terrace walk. 
Rising in a gentle acchvity, large flower 
beds, still gay, were contrasted with the 
time-stained stone gables and muUions 
of the Yicarage House, Bee-hives, a 
dove-cot, a large St. Bernard's dog, 
fierce no longer, because no longer 

P 2 
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chained, relieved the scene from a certain i 

half conventual character, which the .1 

extreme antiquity of the church, and ( 

contiguity of the Vicarage — of a later 
date, but still very ancient — ^imparted. 
The dog, Wechter, was the ruffian 
that had once torn Bmmeline's foot. 

All seemed so familiar ; and yet what a 
stranger she was among them all. She 
hid herself behind a tree, and watched for 
the kind faces that saw her not. And 
first Maria, as she afterwards told us, 
came out, and himg her bird-cage on a 
branch, and lingered among the flowers. 
Then Pemberton, without his gown and 
bands, sauntered down even to the river's 
brink, and she shrank away, and walked 
rapidly along the flat green meadows, till 
she came to the wooden bridge opposite to 
Laurel Grove. 

** Good morning, aunt." , 

Mrs. Vale sat up in her easy chair, ^ 

with a Bible by her side, a sort of apo- 
logy to her conscience for not going to ' 
church. 
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"You are late, five minutes," she re- 
plied. 

" I am afraid I am. I hope you will be 
well enough to go to church in the after- 
noon, aunt." 

" Me I Oh dear, no ! After dinner ! 
Oh no ! Your dear uncle never permitted 
me to move aflier meals." 

"Ahl" thought Emmehne, "shall I 
ever become so carefiil of the perishable 
frame as to neglect the everlasting soul?" 
These thoughts filled her with melancholy, 
and she felt she could not throw them off 
again in her present atmosphere. She 
longed to find herself once more by that 
winding river slowly pacing towards the 
beautiful old church. As soon as their 
early dinner was over^ she asked her 
aunt's permission to go to the afternoon 
service; Mrs. Vale hesitated, demurred, 
then apphed her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

"Dear aunt, I will not leave you," 
Bmmeline hurriedly said ; she was not yet 
accustomed to this display of grief, and 
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her tender heart made her acquiesce at 
once. 

Fortunately, came a staid gentleman, 
an early admirer, and constant i&iend of 
Mrs. Vale's — a Mr. Tadmorden, who sat 
and acted as the widow's consoler on wet 
days, Sunday affcemoons, and during her 
occasional rheums and rheumatics. 

And Emmeline was then permitted to 
follow her own wishes. 

Afternoon service had begun, but she 
lingered near the church. A longing to 
see old friends again possessed her. She 
sat down on a felled tree in the lane, 
whence she could see every one that went 
into the Vicarage, and took out a letter to 
read from Lady Alton. 

"He is gone !" were the words she 
read, for the third time, " and I cannot 
say how much I am obliged to you." 
EmmeUne closed the letter, looking 
drearily around her. All dear and coveted 
ties seemed ended by those words. Mrs. 
riadgate had loved her, she believed, but 
had consented to let her leave her, rather 
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than permit the firm of Martin and Ca to 
suffer by her presence. 

Lady Alton had been all kindness imtil — . 
Emmehne strove to think of it all no more. 
All was at an end now, the Channel 
divided them, and it should be for ever. 
There was not so much pride in her com- 
position, as dehcacy. She grieved more 
to find herself an object of suspicion, than 
for any disappointment of her own. So 
Uttle made her happy — ^was she never to 
be so? 

But it was impossible to look at that 
soft scene, and not to hope. The blue 
sky imparted hope as one looked up at it ; 
the last singing birds of the Autumn, the 
peacefiil waters reflecting on their bosom, 
the shrubs that finnged the vicarage 
garden; and presently fi:'om within the 
church came the solemn sound of the 
organ pealing out the praise of the wor- 
shippers within. Emmehne joined with 
fervent piety — all her sad feelings gone by 
the time the villagers came forth, cheerfiilly 
talking, cheerfully haihng each other, for 
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Mr. Trevor's doctrines were not dismal de- 
nunciations according to the letter of the 
Law, but Gospel truths, solemn and en- 
couraging. How much encouragement do 
the poor especially require in a world 
wherein most things seem made for the rich, 
a world in which the poor have not those 
appUances to soften their anxieties, or to 
correct and soothe their tempers that the 
rich can obtain — change of scene, works 
of art, interesting facts, on which the intel- 
ligent mind can feast. Year after year 
they remain on the same spot, with nothing 
new to excite or move them, or if an event 
occurs, it is generally a misfortune, the 
remembrance of which is daily brought 
before them as they pass the place where 
it occurred. Among the rich are found 
tender and true hearts, but we are apt to 
think they belong not to the rugged pea- 
sant. Yet how many lessons may be 
learned ft^om them, of a pity and tender- 
ness matchless — of a forbearance and recti- 
tude that, if they do not immortalize them 
on earth, will do so in heaven. Let us 
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give every encouragement to let us be con- 
stant in praise of, the noble poor man, 
who acts as if endorsed with all the luxu- 
ries of the rich. 

One by one the worshippers departed, 
and then closing the west door after them, 
the clerk locking it, came the two clergy- 
men. BmmeUne could see them where she 
sat; yes, the same grave but kind face 
was there ; he who had supported and 
consoled her mother. Old remembrances 
unloosed the chords of pride, diffi- 
dence fled at the recollection of that 
time. She sprang up; Pemberton was 
turning into a small flower-garden which 
lay smiling under his hbrary window, 
severed only from the church-yard by 
a wire fence, when the words, "Mr. 
Trevor, do you know me?" arrested his 
steps. 

He turned, his face flushed; — ^was 
it illness, or the remains of some old 
feeUng unacknowledged even to himselfj' 
that brought the colour into his face ? 

'I do — indeed," he said, "but I have 
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been ill. I was afraid to see you, or to 
let any one from our house, see you ?" 

"Was that the reason? I have been 
wondering, grieving at the thought of 
being shunned. It is so sad to be for- 
gotten. Oh, how glad I am to see you 
again !" Emmeline as she spoke put out 
her hand. 

" Forgotten — ^never — ^it was but the fear 
of infection." 

" Mr. Trevor, hfe is not so precious to 
me as it was when I plagued and pro- 
voked you at Le Claire. Tt matters 
httle to any one whether I take a fever 
and die, or hve on and fret." 

Pemberton looked at her gravely. 

" Do not begin to scold me, as you 
used to do, or rather," and the tears 
almost came into her eyes, " do scold me, 
for it shows that you feel an interest in me." 

•He was silent, though he smiled. In 
another minute he had taken her hand, 
and said, " Come — ^wiU you not Uke to 
see your old friends ?" 

" If you ask me, and do not frighten me. 
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Oh ! what a lovely place this is ! What 
flowers ! what shrubs ! what smooth turf ! 
and that orchard, something like ours at Le 
Claire ; and this beautiful old church," she 
looked up at it with a sigh, " so like what 
I remember of home." 

" Your father was a clergyman ?" Pem- 
berton said, unable to withdraw his eyes 
from a face now perfected in the beauty 
we call interesting, from its varied and 
softened expression — ^now pensive, now fiill 
of sparkling happiness. Few faces are 
interesting until the heart has known 
some great sorrow. 

" Yes, and his father too, and mamma's 
father. So all the family were good and 
reverend, except their imworthy descen- 
dant." 

" But, perhaps — " Pemberton began. 

" Oh, I know what you would say — 
perhaps, I am reformed. Perhaps I am, 
at all events I am changed. I used to be 
thoughtless, I am now most reflective, 
most cautious, and worldly wise." 

He smiled; and opened a glass door, 
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which separated a long passage ftill of 
flowers from the outer vestibule. He saw 
that Emmehne trembled, that her lip 
quivered with the expectation of seeing her 
old friends again. So he gave her time, 
and stopping before a stand of plants, 
said, " Do you remember a little citronnier 
you bought in the March^ aux Fleurs in 
St. Etienne, just by the angle of the old 
church, near the convent ?" 

" Yes, I recollect, and you made a great 
favour of accepting it." 

" Well, here it is ftill of finiit. Has it 
not prospered ? I have had it with me in 
chambers ; in my first curacy ; in this my 
present home — ^perhaps the last earthly 
home I shall have — did you not say so, 
of myself?" 

"And I have yet to learn that the 
emblem was unsuitable." Emmeline an- 
swered, and a smile passed over her face. 

Pemberton with a gladness in his eyes 
that we had long missed, ushered her into 
our presence. 

We knew that she was in the village, but 
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had awaited Pemberton's convalescence to 
call on her. Dear child ! how she clung 
to us ! how she trembled as she threw 
herself into my arms ; how she looked 
around her, and with a burst of tears, said, 
" I feel that this is Hke my home, just hke 
my father's Parsonage. Oh, how glad I 
am to be with those who really love me — 
who knew my mother !" 

Love her ? It was impossible to look at 
Emmeline, and not to do so ; and I could 
not help watching Pemberton a Kttle, to 
see if, at last, she made upon him the 
same impression as on every one else in 
the room. He looked flushed and happy, 
entreating us to keep her to tea. After 
much persuasion she yielded, especially 
as Mr. Joliflfe volimteered to tranquillise 
Mrs. Vale's anxious mind as to the cause 
of her absence. 

"And do console the widow," Maria 
added, " Mr. Joliffe." 

" I will see that there is some good tea 
for you when you return," T said. 

The interval between his cheerftd de- 
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parture and joyous return — for lie was 
always as gay as a May morning — was 
passed by us in mutual fond recallings of 
the happy days spent at Le Petit Claire, 
during whicli we could not but admire the 
change that had transformed the childish 
Emmehne into a beautiful and intellectual 
woman. 

With Mr. Johffe came tea, served in 
the low-roofed and panelled dining-room, 
hung round with a melange of ancestors ; 
some of Pemberton's, some of mine, with a 
divine or two interposed. Here and there a 
print of some old cathedral, pictures which 
had hung once in Pemberton's college cham- 
bers ; whilst out of doors were groups of 
hoUy-hocks, masses of verbenas, plots of 
geraniums, making the simple garden gay 
as it lay by the flowing stream, and in 
at the windows crept the snow-white flowers 
of a Macartney rose. Beyond the stream 
were meadows dotted with cows, pleasant, 
easy-going creatures. Beside it was a 
water-mill, with the rustic cottage of the 
old ferryman. Pemberton's boat was rock- 
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ing in the shallow waters, all amid the water 
persicaria. And now drew on that chast- 
ened Ught which dimmed the rich hues of 
the holly-hocks, while, mid the coming 
twilight, streaks of sunbeams yet tipped the 
ripples of the waters. 

Ah ! what a happy evening was that ! 
And what an outpouring of sweet Em- 
meline's pent-up feelings followed tea — 
when, the two gentlemen having left us, 
for a short space, she told us what had 
happened to her since we parted, but not 
all. We coiild see that there was some- 
thing hidden in her narrative, both as re- 
garded London, and also at Lady Alton's. 

Whatever curiosity we might have had, 
we carefully repressed it, for, as is the 
manner of old maids, we concluded, what- 
ever vexations our Enmiehne had suffered, 
love was the cause. And now that we 
had found her once again, had possession 
of her, as it were, we had no mind to hear 
of any love matter but one. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

GLENTHORJSE. 

There was a place near Water End — an 
old house without antiquity. It had been 
built a century, but there was a modern, 
garish style about it that wholly divested it 
of character. Now it hardly signifies whether 
a house is ugly or not, as long as it has 
character, or is marked by the peculiarities 
of the period in which it was built; but 
Glenthorne was quite without any distinc- 
tion. It faced the road, and a row of poUards 
protected it fi:'om the north wind. On -en- 
tering, a spacious lawn, studded with flower- 
beds, on the one side, a mass of stables on 
the other, were the main features of Glen- 
thorne. The house was roomy, dull, and 
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uncomfortable; and the sort of pleasure- 
ground, or park, around it, was studded 
with thorn-bushes, whence, be it presumed, 
arose its name. 

There was " nae luck about that house." 
A spendthrift squire owned it, and had 
been forced to leave it ; and while it was 
imlet we were happy. And here I must 
break off until my story is more ad- 
"^anced, before I explain why Glen- 
thome, when shut up, was innocuous, 
and why, when occupied, it interfered with 
our happiness. 

Emmehne, revivified, threw herself into 
the interests of all around her, and the 
interests of village hfe are very absorbing. 
Every creature is your neighbour, the 
clergyman and squire heading the oh- 
garchy. In this instance, the squire 
was absent, and the clergyman was, there- 
fore, "monarch of all he surveyed." 
Never, though partial I say it, was a 
kingdom better regulated. The talents 
that had been trained to fit our Pemberton 
for the bar, by a close, intense process, 
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were brought to bear upon the higher 
duties of a priestly career. The know- 
ledge of the world which had enlarged his 
views, had led him to form rational, and 
not impossible schemes for the correction 
of vice and the progress of virtue. He 
did not look at human nature through 
school-books; he was as free from 
favouritism as from prejudice ; he beheved 
no one to be incorrigibly wicked ; and he 
knew that none are infallibly perfect. 
Above all, he viewed human nature as 
one who had erred and suffered, and who 
sought in the quiet exercise of duties 
for pardon, and for that " peace which the 
world cannot give." Gentle, pohte, well- 
bred, though somewhat erect in bearing, 
and reserved in speech, the young pastor 
became the pride of his virtuous 
parishioners. The poor of England are 
very aristocratic in their notions. They 
hke a gentleman to preach the word to 
them; they hke a gentleman to hsten to 
their sorrows ; they have a certain dehcacy 
of feehng, and the manner in which an 
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obligation is conferred on them is never lost 
upon them, and the kindly, willing bounty 
of their clergyman enhanced his aid. 
They soon found that his sympathy with 
them was genuine, and they gave him 
their hearts in return. 

And this is no fancy picture. Those 
who know well the English poor, especially 
in agrarian districts, know that there 
are often noble natures, sullied, it is true, 
with great faults, and degraded even with 
crimes, but noble still. But this we 
have discussed already. 

In the pulpit (one word more) there 
have been many more elaborate preachers, 
but few so effective as Pemberton. His 
sermons were well arranged, and often 
extempore. Explanatory, and closely 
reasoned, he would, in the midst of a 
nice exposition, or towards the close, 
break forth into a burst of eloquence 
which seemed to gush from an earnest and 
troubled heart. Whilst the previous argu- 
ment had been the work of the head, this 
came from the heart — at such breaks, his 
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attitudes were animated, and his language 
impassioned. It was in these moments, 
that one felt he stirred the hearts of 
his people. Such sermons belong to the 
church alone, and are utterly free from 
the canting declamation of a dissenting 
chapel. 

When occasion required it, Pember- 
ton could assume the dignity that is so 
important an ingredient in the character 
of a clergyman. But this was his most 
diflScult part, for dear Pemberton was 
an humbled being, conscious that one 
dark shadow had passed over his hfe, 
and left its mark there, where it had 
been in the depths of his conscience. 
Of this Emmeline knew nothing, she only 
saw the excellencies of his chastened cha- 
racter, and watched their effect on others. 

Mrs. Vale never comprehended him, 
or indeed any thing that did not inmie- 
mediately concern herself, Mr. Trevor 
was nothing more than a gentlemanly 
young man, civil to her, but stiff, — and, 
she heard, Popish, For already that mirage 
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had been visible even to good and sensible 
people, vrhicli shewed the Church of En- 
gland in dim perspective turned upside 
down. Mrs. Vale*s religion consisted 
chiefly of fear of Rome. Rome, uncon- 
scious Rome, seemed to be present in her 
retired villa, to trouble her in her very 
chamber, to mingle in her ghastly dreams 
of poor Major Vale in his winding sheet. 
In vain did the cheerfiil curate try to dis- 
pel her terrors. Her large stohd eyes turned 
uneasily upon him when he endeavoured 
to convince her that Mr. Trevor was no 
wolf in sheep's clothing, no Jesuit playing 
a deadly, treacherous part. 

" Dear me ! Mr. JoliflTe," she answered 
him one day, " I can't think what 
you mean, I've no such notions in my 
head, so pray don't be saying so; I 
know a young man is not a wolf, how- 
ever he may be clothed. But I have no 
one now to tell me how to judge." She 
heaved a sigh, and cast a moumfiil gaze 
at a stuffed alligator which ran along the 
whole side of the room. 
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" Suppose, dear Mrs. Vale," said Mr. 
Joliffe joyously, " you take a part in our 
efforts, that would be the best way of con- 
vincing you that our exertions have no 
double aim, but are simply to reheve un- 
avoidable distress — supposing you were to 
visit a cottage or two." 

" Visit a cottage ! go into those dirty 
hovels ? I shouldn't think of doing such 
a thing, Mr. Joliffe, never would my 
dear departed Major have suffered me to 
go about as his niece Miss Barnard is 
doing — caring nothing how she looks, or 
what she carries." 

Mr. Johffe merely laughed, but thought, 
in his heart, nothing misbecame Miss 
Barnard. He had the susceptibiUty to 
female attractions which inevitably be- 
longs to curates, and which seems to die 
away in incumbents. 

" Will you patronize our village con- 
cert to-night ?" 

" Concert ! dear, no I no, indeed. You 
forget the year's not over, Mr. Joliffe. I 
can't imagine how you can be thinking of 
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concerts for me; and a village affair!" 

" Miss Barnard is so good as to promise 
to sing for ns." 

"Oh, it won't matter for her. Poor 
dear Major Vale would rather I never 
went out at aU, than that I went to such 
places ; he was so particular about me, I 
used to tell him, poor dear man ! he 
thought I was made of porcelain, I be- 
Ueve." 

" Very right and kind." 

"Kind! of course he was kind, Mr. 
JoUiffe, and he was always right." 

" I have no doubt of it. Miss Barnard, 
Mr. Trevor says, if you will allow it, he 
will call this evening to take you to 
the concert. The evenings draw in, Mrs. 
Vale." 

"Oh, sir! don't I see that? When I 
know how he enjoyed his evenings, and 
his pipe, and his rubber. I am the one to 
remember thatJ^ 

" Ah, indeed ! but he's happy now, so 
let us be resigned, dear Madam," 

" Eesigned ! I wonder who's not re- 
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signed, if I am not. The most resigned 
mourner, Mr. Littledale, our last curate, 
used to call me; of course, I'm re- 
signed." 

Mrs. Vale was evidently in her most 
unconsolable state ; so, with looks of com- 
passion towards Miss Barnard, Mr, 
JohflFe took his leave. 

Scarcely had he left, before, to Emme- 
hne's surprise, and for a moment sorrow, 
as recalling vividly the happy days of Le 
Claire, the Harrisons were announced. 
They were the new tenants of Glenthome ; 
and Mrs. Vale had known them pre- 
viously. 

How strange it appeared to me, after 
I knew of their arrival, that once more 
the actors in the opening drama of this 
story should meet again, and without 
apparent effort on the part of any of 
them. 

We have seen what brought Pemberton 
to Water End, drawing us — ^Maria as his 
aunt, myself as the friend of both — ^in his 
train. Emmehne, driven by that mys- 
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terous fiat that deprives the young and 
innocent of a permanent home, had been 
drifted about on the waves of the worid, 
imtil, happily, she took shelter in the same 
haven as ourselves. I say happily, though 
to live with Mrs. Vale was by no means a 
fate to be envied; but I say it because 
the links once woven between us were 
still binding, time had not effaced the 
remembrance of Le Petit Claire, the 
amiable Mrs. Barnard, the sweet ingenuous 
Emmehne. We rejoiced to gather the 
poor motherless thing to our hearts ; we 
rejoiced openly as for her sake ; but how 
much more in secret, for one dearer to 
us still ! 

With that romance bom in every 
woman's heart, and nourished in those of 
old maids long after wives and mothers 
have had theirs driven out by cares and 
facts, we told each other that this sudden 
appearance of the lovely Bmmeline on our 
hemisphere was for a purpose. 

The atonement made by Pemberton, 
the long expiation of a fault, even if it 
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was not a' sin (but, indeed, time and a 
more perfect knowledge of our Pemberton's 
pure and conscientious character made us 
feel we had not to mourn for these two 
erring creatures, as one does of the wholly 
guilty) was about to be accepted by a 
Merciful Father, as sufficient expiation. 

Bmmeline may have felt her fate a 
bitter one, to lose two homes, because of 
those attractions that made us all love 
her, but we understood the real matter. 
She only had these homes until she was 
required elsewhere. While she mourned 
to us over the difference in Lady Alton's 
love and Mrs. Vale's selfishness, giving 
our fondness for her as the only panacea 
for being able to bear it at all — ^we 
listened with self-satisfied ease, we scarcely 
condoled with her, we were so occupied 
in felicitating ourselves. As day after 
day passed, and she identified herself in 
everything belonging to us, we saw with 
secret dehght that she no longer spoke 
with regret of Alton Hall, no longer 
murmured at the imcongenial nature of 
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her present companion. The sunshine of 
her heart broke out under the influence of 
a calm performance of daily duties, in 
which consists the true happiness of ordi- 
nary existence. 

We watched with deHght a growing 
sympathy with Pemberton in the duties 
of his parish. Her fair face was often 
seen bending over the sick-couch near 
which he was praying. Her gentle voice 
was heard among the school children, 
soothing and encouraging them, while his 
poured forth the words of disciphne and 
order. 

Blooming and happy, how dehghtftJ it 
was to meet her in the lanes, her lovely 
face and Ught figure framed, as it were, 
in a luxuriant bower of wild roses and 
eglantine I 

Never more to our taste did she appear 
than when hovering about us all at the 
Vicarage. Singing, if we asked her, in a 
voice low and touching, with a style 
pecuharly her own ; arranging our flowers, 
seated famiharly on the floor ; making up 
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for Maria little dainty caps; making 
herself so much one of us, as to take part 
in a household hemming of towels and 
dusters. 

Ought we not to be forgiven if we 
grew impatient with our dear Pemberton, 
if we wondered at his stoicism, if we were 
not almost angry with him, for not 
winning her for himself and us for ever ? 
Goodness and beauty so blended to- 
gether in her, that the one enhanced the 
other. How could he Hve on and on, 
apparently still calm and cold, apparently 
indifferent ? But, oh, Pemberton 1 were 
you really indifferent ? 

I think not. Why else did your colour 
rise, your voice falter, your eyes sparkle, 
when Mrs. Vale droned out, with slow 
venom, the secret of Emmehne's departure 
from Alton Hall ? 

How hotly you denied her assertion, 
when she said Bmmeline had entangled 
young Alton into a clandestine engage- 
ment I And when Mrs. Vale endeavoured 
to prove her words by reminding us that, 
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though but forty miles off, Lady Alton 
had never once come that short distance 
to see Emmehne, you replied with cool 
sarcarsm. 

"More Ukely Lady Alton is ashamed 
to see one whom she has injured." 

Maria and I felicitated ourselves over 
this, though we were punished for it, 
by what Pemberton said regarding another 
report about Emmeline — ^namely, that Mr. 
Joliffe was deeply in love with her, and 
had been heard to say that perhaps his 
humble home might seem more preferable 
to Miss Barnard than that of the Widow 
Vale. 

" He could not do better for himself,'" 
said Pemberton. 

Maria and I were both, as usual, when 
things went contrary to our ideas, angry 
and showed it. Not that Pemberton 
cared. He pursued his way, but never- 
theless we began to feel, to see, that 
matters were progressing, though slowly, 
towards the fulfilment of our wishes. 

We grew confident — ^we were confident 
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— ^when lo, there burst upon us the 
sudden apparition of the Harrisons ! What 
evil fate drew them once more into our 
circle we could not tell. Simply we were 
dumbfounded. 

Bmmehne welcomed the Harrisons, after 
the first painful recollection of the past, 
with the natural warmth of a young 
heart. She, in former times, had seen 
no reason to doubt, or dislike them. 
She was not behind the curtain as we 
were. 

She told us innocently, joyfiilly, guile- 
lessly of the strange effect it had upon 
her, to meet once more all those whom 
she had met at Le Petit Claire. 

"It seems to me," said Emmeline, 
" that there is some design of Fate in 
this. After five years of life, greatly 
chequered with good and evil, once more 
are all those met together whom I knew 
in the days when none were evil, all were 
good. I hail it as a good omen, perhaps 
I am to be happy again, as I was then, 
perhaps Water End is to be always my 
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home. I am no longer to go straying 
about the world, looking for one." 

Oh 1 Pemberton, why did you resist the 
spell that made us long to clasp her to 
our hearts, and say, 

" Your anticipations are fulfilled, here 
is your home, never more shall you quit 
it." 

Perhaps the fear of seeing once more 
Maude Harrison made him pause. Per- 
haps his tender conscience felt it due to 
himself and Emmeline to test the worth 
of his repentance by facing the woman 
who had destroyed Aurora's name and 
life, as she had defamed his character, 
and shattered his hopes. 

Of course, we had no desire to call upon 
them, and chance did not throw them in 
our way. Meantime Emmeline told us 
that her aunt seemed to revive and become 
more sociable in the company of her old 
friend, Mrs. Harrison. 
' " I do not like Phoebe," said Bmmehne 
apologetically, " and I am very sorry I 
cannot." 
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" My dear," answered Maria, " I should 
be mucli more sorry if you did." 

" Thank you," replied Emmeline, " but 
with Maude it is very different, she is so 
clever and amusing." 

We were silent, and I perceived that 
our silence astonished Emmeline. 

But she was not long before she dis- 
covered that any want of sympathy on 
our sides was more than reciprocated by 
the Harrisons. 

From Mr. Johffe we learnt a few parti- 
culars, gathered from conversations that 
passed at the Widow Vale's. No subaltern 
in a regiment ever took up the cause of 
his colonel more warmly than this member 
of the Church Militant took up that of 
his vicar. And when he discovered that 
they had some secret malice against 
Pemberton, he considered it no more than 
his duty to gather up all that they had 
to say, and inform us of it from time to 
time. We might have been better pleased 
with ourselves, had we scorned a pro- 
ceeding that savoured of meanness, but in 
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truth, we had too good reason to fear the 
dupUcity of Mrs. Harrison, the falsehood 
of Phoebe, and, more than all, the guilty 
treachery of Maude. 

Had she not blasted five years of Pem- 
berton's life already? So it must be 
acknowledged that, far fi:*om deprecating 
Mr. JohflTe's espionage, we availed our- 
selves of it in every way. 

Once more, we fancied a little drama 
was being enacted, in which, the hero and 
heroine in our eyes, Pemberton and 
Bmmeline, were the only unconscious 
actors. Surely it was impossible for us 
to look on and see their happiness thrust 
aside by the malice of people whom we 
despised and disliked, all the more because 
we feared them ? 

" The Widow Vale has almost forgotten 
the beloved departed," observed Mr. 
Joliflfe one day to us, "in her dehght 
at the society of people who are 
utterly without anything to commend 
them." 

"Can you say so," answered Maria, 

VOL. II. F 
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** looking in the beautifiil face of Miss 
Harrison ?" 

" Beautifiil ! by no means. Her ex- 
pression reminds me of a cat playing with 
a mouse." 

" I understood that the yoimger sister 
was engaged to be married, at least her 
mother told me so, five years ago." 

" Ah 1 my dear madam, he, who ever he 
was, discovered his mistake in good time ; 
I congratulate him." 

" You are severe, Mr. Joliffe." 
** Not at all too much so, madam ; when 
a young lady calls my Vicar a demon, I 
consider I have every reason to beheve 
she is one herself." And our amiable 
Curate laughed heartily at his own little 
joke. 

"Why should she speak thus of my 
nephew?" exclaimed Maria, flushed and 
angry. 

" I have no idea of the reason, but Mrs. 
Harrison informed Mrs. Vale that had she 
known Mr. Trevor was rector of the next 
parish to her, she never would have 
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rented Glenthorne. Mrs. Vale, who some- 
how does not love my Vicar, and has a 
chronic hatred of me, as not following the 
ways and manners of a certain Mr. 
Littledale, became animated on hearing 
this. Her bombazine skirts rustled, her 
eyes assumed a httle colour, and en- 
deavoured to sparkle, a most feeble at- 
tempt, I assure you, and she lent herself 
eagerly to hear more. Miss Phoebe then 
enunciated that opinion of hers, I have 
abeady recorded. Miss Harrison put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and our lovely 
village belle, looked astonished, nay, in- 
dignant, at them aU." 

" No wonder," I said, " the dear Em- 
meline was only a sweet child when last 
we saw the Harrisons-" 

" What occurred besides, Mr. Joliffe ?" 
asked Maria, curious and anxious. 

" Miss Harrison, on withdrawing her 
handkerchief from her eyes, reproved her 
sister for being too vehement, and en- 
treated her mother to forget and forgive 
the past. She spoke the most sublime 

p 2 
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thouglits, in the sweetest voice ; but, my 
dear ladies, I am sorry to have to say it 
of a young lady, there was no believing a 
word she said ; I mean, that the more she 
talked, the stronger I felt what a tre- 
mendous humbug she was." 

" And do you imagine Emmeline thought 
the same." 

" By no means. I fear she was tho- 
roughly taken in by Miss Harrison, 
though she was shocked at and angry 
with Mrs. Harrison, and her youngest 
daughter; indeed so much so, that she 
left the room. I longed for her, just to 
do, what, I feel sure Miss Phoebe does, 
namely listen at the door ; but of course, 
I might as well have imagined she would 
copy the manners of the Widow Vale." 

" Did they say anything of her, then, 
when she left the room ?" 

*' Did they not ? they pulled her to 
pieces. Mrs. Harrison wondered at her 
dress, Miss Harrison at her figure, Miss 
PhcBbe at her manners. But I turned 
the tables on them. * True,' I said. 
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' ladies, true, the dress is delightful in its 
simplicity, her figure charming from its 
ease and grace, and her manners, as you 
say. Miss Phoebe, are matchless.' " 

" I should think you did not please 
them, Mr. Joliffe." 

" I hope not, my dear paadam, my 
ardent desire was to make ail extremely 
angry ; and I think I succeeded." After 
one or two of these conversations with 
Mr. Joliffe, all proving to us more and 
more the vindictive nature of the Harri- 
sons, we began to see a httle sorrow and 
perplexity in the sweet eyes of Emme- 
line. 

It was at this period of our lives, that 
Maria and I both were visited by a fit 
of sulks. 

Under its influence, she became redder, 
and I paler every day. We saw that Pem- 
berton was beginning to see all was not 
well with us. 

In truth, our ill-temper arose irom the 
feeUng that we two poor old maids were 
utterly inadequate to cope with the 
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experienced, worldly-wise, unscrupulous 
Harrisons. 

Though we avoided their society al- 
together, and had only seen each other 
at a distance, which was even more than 
had happened to Pemberton ; yet we felt 
their evil influence beginning to close 
round us. 

I could not but fancy they were spread- 
ing about reports detrimental to the 
character of Pemberton. Certainly they 
managed to make themselves extremely 
popular. 

Everywhere, we heard of the Harrisons, 
the agreeableness of Mrs. Harrison, the 
beauty of Maude, the livehness of Phoebe. 

They were, we could not but allow, 
just the sort of people to gain an instant 
popularity. There was a hveliness and 
sociability about the family that made 
them acceptable everywhere. And also 
they always had fluttering about them a 
certain set of men. Among others, we 
heard that the faithful Messrs. Baker and 
Brewster were still in attendance. 
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Thus, by slow degrees, the Harrisons 
pushed their way into the furthest extents 
of our neighbourhood, and while they did 
so, it seemed to me our circle was con- 
tracting. Once or twice we were awk- 
wardly placed, and looked completely 
aware of it, by the astonishment ex- 
pressed that we did not visit the agreeable 
Harrisons. Evidently, whatever might be 
the cause, the blame belonged to us. And 
while we felt sure the Harrisons would 
have no scruple in turning this astonish- 
ment to their own advantage, it would ill 
become us, even for Pemberton's sake, to 
fight with their weapons. 

No, they must insinuate — ^they must 
disparage — they must vilhfy — ^we were 
helpless. 

No wonder that our fit of sulks was 
long and severe. It was about this 
time that EmmeUne was suddenly brought 
in one evening to tea by Pemberton. 

We saw a httle confiision in her face, 
a sweet serenity in his ; but Mr. Jolifffe 
being present, nothing transpired. After 
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tea, both the gentlemen left the room, and 
then Emmehne all unconscious that her 
sweet face was so great a tell-tale, in- 
formed us that she had been to call at 
Glenthome that afternoon, and she 
thought it right to tell us of a Scene she 
had there (I must own this was not the 
confidence we expected). No one was at 
home but Mrs. Harrison ; Phoebe having 
gone out with Messrs. Baker and Brewster, 
while Maude had but just left the house, 
to go and meet them. 

Emmehne sat a while with Mrs. Harrison, 
and then rose to go. 

Suddenly Maude came back. Her face 
was as pale as if she had beheld some ap- 
parition ; her bonnet was hanging off her 
head. She walked in breathless speed, 
just as if she had escaped some danger. 

Mrs. Harrison seemed to comprehend 
the cause of this agitation. She looked 
distressed, but, with her perfect mastery 
of herself, only said, 

"You've been tiring yourself, Maude. 
Did you meet any one ?^\ 
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" No — only — only old Tomkins exercis- 
ing his horses, they startled me," Maude, 
answered. She gave her mother a look, 
and then sat down, apparently perfectly 
unhinged, and absent. 

Emmehne rose to depart. 

" No, stay," Maude cried, " you'll meet 
him if you go out now. I mean Tomkins, 
old Tomkins with his horses, and they're 
so restive, he has just passed on to 
Wickham, and will be coming back 
again." 

"Then I shall not meet him, he will 
overtake me," Emmehne replied, "I can 
stand on one side, and let him pass, ti is 
late." 

" Very well," Maude gasped out, " very 
well, do as you like. It is getting late, I 
see." They shook hands. Maude, how- 
ever, watched Emmehne to the door of 
the spacious room in which Mrs. Harrison 
was sitting, then, as if a siidden thought 
had possessed her, she sprung after 
her. 

" Emmehne, for your mother's sake, I 
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want to say something to you. I want to 
warn you," her face was ahnost ghastly 
as she spoke. " You are very intimate at 
the Vicarage^ with those people, did they 
ever name me to you?" 

" Never — I hardly think that they know 
that you are here." 

" Oh, indeed they do, they do know it, 
and they tremble 1 I can't tell you why, all 
I say is, beware ! I have been a sufferer," 
but she checked herself, and added eagerly, 
" don't commit me." 

" Certainly not." 

" May I rely on anything I say to you 
about them, not being repeated ?" 

Emmehne hesitated, Maude's quivering 
hp, her broken voice, her more than usual 
paleness disturbed her. 

"May I trust you?" Maude repeated. 
Strange but true it is that the deceptive 
so well comprehend the true, that they 
know on whom to rely. 

" I should hardly hke to pro mise ; you 
surprise me, Maude. Do you suppose I 
would ever be a mischief-maker ? Go from 
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one house to another to retail hasty- 
words ? You may rest satisfied I should 
not do that ?" 

" But if things were told you, in confi- 
dence, about your dearest fidends, would 
you reveal them ?" 

" About my dearest fi:iends? Alas 1 I have 
so few friends, that if, by so doing, I could 
save, or serve them, I should ; therefore do 
not trust me." 

Maude turned away, looked at her mo- 
ther, and then falteringly said, 

" What I could say to you would be only 
for your good." 

" And what good could come to me by 
speaking ill of those who are all to me ? 
for ill it must be. If it were to speak well 
of them, you would not hesitate. Even if 
you were to tell me of serious faults in my 
friends, I should not beheve you ; I should 
think you were influenced by prejudice, 
yet it would go far to taint the intimacy 
which is so thoroughly one of confidence, 
at present." 

" Then it would be of no use, you must 
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go your own way," Maude let her hand 
drop. " And find them out in time," Mrs. 
Harrison added, from the other end of the 
room. 

The door closed, and BmmeUne found 
herself in the HaU, fluttered, surprised, 
irresolute. She was refreshed when the 
Autumn breeze, coming up fi^om the deh- 
cious Vale of Glenthorne, played upon her 
face. At one moment she was incHned to 
turn back and ask what all this meant ? 
Yet she dreaded hearing anything that 
might lower the standard of those in whom 
she depended for the happiness of daily 
hfe. It would be well for others if they 
turned a deaf ear to what is called, 
friendly advice, usually most unfriendly 
communication. A fair landscape lay 
before her, rich woods red with the 
Autumn tints ; white cottages peeping out 
through the trees ; on one side, from that 
point, looking as if seated on the very 
brink of the river was the Church of 
Water End: its antique tower, with 
perforated battlements and elaborate 
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arches, was distinct amid the now dusky 
village buildings. Evening was approaching. 

Emmehne prepared for her walk in good 
earnest,, and gathering her cloak around 
her, moved rapidly on. At the end of 
the Glenthome premises, a lane led to 
Water End. It was already gloomy, and 
as she swung back the gate, she regretted 
that she had stayed so long at Glenthorne. 
But she was soon reassured, Pemberton 
overtook her, and said he would walk 
home with her. His face, she thought, 
was paler, and more thoughtful than it 
had been of late. 

"I staid talking too long at Glen- 
thome," Emmehne said, then add.ed, "I 
thought you knew the Harrisons." 

" Once, I did know them." 

No explanation of the cause of their 
present feud was offered, and Emmehne 
felt that she could not inquire. How was 
it that she, even she, was affected by the 
inuendoes just heard, insomuch that she 
construed every httle circumstance into a 
mystery. She heard Pemberton sigh. 
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"Ah I" she thought, "is it there that 
his afltections have been bestowed ? He has 
been refused !" A jealous pang was at her 
heart. " Perhaps mahgned to her. Would 
I could explain all ! Would I could justify 
him to her !" 

They walked on. What a pleasant time 
it is in Autumn when, before the day- 
hght is fairly gone, the moon interferes, as 
it were, with it, and rising, sheds her pale 
ray now here, now there, on every Kttle 
brooklet that laves its banks, on every 
little pond in the fields. They catch the 
beams which, as yet, do not penetrate into 
denser objects. So the lane and the hedge 
beside it were still in obscurity, save, here 
and there the liquid light on some minia- 
ture wave ; save that above, in the clear 
Heavens, there was moon-hght, and yet 
still the rosy hues of sunset were there. 

The walkers emerged into one of those 
large, open fields, gently on the ascent, 
with a walk through it, common in earlier 
days to villages and towns, and generally 
occupied by a donkey or two, by geese, and 
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broods of hen-pecked ducklings ; this was 
the commencement of Water End. The 
Vicarage and the Church were now in 
sight. The former, with its glowing hght 
through its windows, brought to the mind 
homely comforts. The latter, in its sUent, 
isolated statehness, its green mounds and 
white tomb-stones all around it, was the 
representation of holy repose, and of that 
last rest — death. The one was for the 
present, the other for the future, of the 
Christian pilgrims, who in all their youth 
were approaching the Vicarage. 

Much had passed in Bmmehne's heart 
during her walk. It might seem a some- 
what sudden conviction on her part, what 
she had almost arrived at, that Maude had 
been attached to Pemberton, Pemberton 
to Maude. But it was not sudden. Some 
months of doubt were resolved that night, 
to her satisfaction. To her satisfaction ? 
Did the conviction cheer her ? Did it not 
flush her cheek; did not her manners 
become hurried, though always gentle ? 

Perhaps Pemberton saw it, as they 
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neared the Vicarage garden gate. " To- 
night," he said, " you are coining in, you 
will be too late for tea at home." 

" No, I must go home to-night, I am 
expected," BmmeUne said, somewhat de- 
jectedly. 

" That is easily remedied. Do come in. 
We will send word." 

He took her hand and drew it through 
his arm. Why did a thrill of happiness 
cause her heart to throb ? 

** You are very thoughtful to-night, 
Bmmehne." Seldom had he thus called 
her. "Perhaps your visit to Glenthorne 
has called back painful recollections," his 
voice was lowered as he added, " with Le 
Claire for instance." 

"Naturally, but this is not my first. 
We have already talked over Le Claire, 
and mourned over the changes — ^how sad 
that of poor Mrs. Bgerton, who died so 
young." 

She was standing, and still leaning on 
Pemberton's arm, and they were in the 
little flower-garden near his hbrary, looking 
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upon the calm graves, many of them 
garlanded round with flowers, wherein 
hearts once throbbing hke their own were 
at rest. She felt Pemberton's arm tremble. 
There was a mournful solemnity in his 
face ; as, after a moment's pause, he 
said, 

" And you pity her on that account ? 
Life is happier to you, I trust, especially 
since you were with us, with those who all 
love you, EmmeUne." 

" It is. I am very, very happy," she 
answered fervently ; and Maude, and Mrs. 
Egerton, Glenthorne, and all that had so 
perplexed her, were forgotten. 

I have added my own impressions 
gathered from Emmeline's expressive 
countenance, to what she told us, and 
put them together. The sequel wiU prove 
if I was correct. She did not know her 
own heart while she was sympathizing 
with that of another. 

" I am glad, I own," said I on her de- 
parture, escorted by Pemberton, "that 
these two should see a httle of each 
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other alone; there are so few oppor- 
tunities of their doing so.'* 

" I hope to goodness," Maria responded, 
'* Mr. JohflFe will not accompany them, 
he went out at the same time, and — " 

" Has no tact," said I. 

We both agreed that our cheerfiil Om*ate, 
excellent as he was, did not know when 
to retire. But, in truth, he never seemed 
able to tear himself away from the place 
where Emmehne was to be found. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MAUDE. 

"Maeia," I said, " does it seem to you 
right that we should sit with our hands 
before us, and suffer Maude Harrison to 
mar our dearest scheme under our very 
noses ?" 

" By no means," answered she. " Tell 
me all that is in your mind." 

" My mind, in the first place, is set upon 
the marriage of the two so dear to us ; 
but it misgives me that Miss Harrison has 
not the same desire. She has insinuated 
into the heart of the simple EmmeUne, a 
conjecture that Pemberton is in love with 
her Maude ; but that she has refused him 
from the very proper motive that he is not 

G 2 
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worthy of her. You heard BmmeUne's 
artless story last night ; she has just been 
telling me another. Maude called upon 
her this morning, saying she would not 
rest until she had confessed to her. She 
told an untruth the evening before. It 
was not the horses of Tomkins of which 
she was afraid, but Mr. Trevor." 

" * And why are you afraid of him ?' 
asked Bmmeline. * I used to be so ; but 
he is the kindest, best of men.' 

" * Ah ! I felt the same as you do now, 
during the happy days at Le Claire. Oh ! 
Bmmeline, would that those days would 
come again.' 

" * Wherefore should they not ?' again 
asked Bmmehne. ^ I have told my dear 
friends at the vicarage, how strange it is 
that we should all have met once more, 
and that surely there must be some pur- 
pose in it.' 

" * If I only thought so — ^if I could be 
sure he had changed ?' 

" * Who has changed?' 

" ^Mr. Trevor.' 
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" * Mr. Trevor !' In what should he 
change ? He has always appeared to me 
so infinitely superior to all other gentlemen 
with whom we associate.' 

" ' That is the painfiil part of it to me. 
I feel and know that outwardly he is every- 
thing the fondest heart could wish. But, 
alas 1 Bmmeline, when I think that to him 
is owing the early death of my dearest 
Mend, can I, ought I — ' 

" * You pause, Maude. What do you wish 
me to infer ? Nothing against Mr. Trevor, 
surely ; for if you do so, I shall not listen 
to you.' 

" * Emmeline 1 do you, is it possible that 
you love him also ?' 

" * No, Maude, rest satisfied. My mother 
always said that no girl would give away 
her affections unsoUcited. It seems to me, 
a man must love me long and dearly, 
before I should even ask myself if I liked 
him.' 

" * And yet, Emmeline, if report speaks 
the truth, you have had entanglements, 
you have suffered ?" 
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" * I have had no entanglement ; but I do 
not deny that I have suflfered. What I 
endured then will always be of lasting use 
to me. I am not likely to make a second 
mistake. But no more of myself. Let me 
tell you what is in my mind. You and 
Mr. Trevor Uked each other at Le Claire. 
Something, of which I wish to know 
nothing, separated you. A feeling, for 
which I honour you, because you sacri- 
ficed your own wishes, out of friendship, 
or rather a tenderness for the dead, made 
you break with Mr. Trevor ; yet you love 
him still. I feel sure; nay, I am sure, 
whatever the circumstances were, he did 
nothing really to forfeit your esteem.* 

" Maude, it seems at this juncture, put 
forth all her arts, and amid tears and sighs, 
gave oiu* romantic innocent Bmmeline the 
idea; she had rightly guessed every- 
thing. 

"Bmmehne is now fiill of the plan of 
re-uniting them ; she does not like to speak 
to you, his aunt ; so she has confided the 
thought to me. In the midst of her eager- 
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ness, her enthusiasm, I can see that though 
she wholly wishes to forget herself, nature 
will assert her power. 

" All the time she was relating this to 
to me, she flushed and paled with alarming 
rapidity ; and when she made the assertion, 
that she felt sure Maude loved him still, 
and a word would re-unite them, I saw she 
had to place her hand over her heart, to 
still its wild beatings." 

" Dearest Kttle creature," answered 
Maria, almost weeping, " with such an 
innocent guileless heart, so warm and pure 
in all its pulses, how are we to shock it 
with an exposure of hypocrisy and deceit, 
as displayed by Maude Harrison." 

**We must do it, Maria," said I, half 
angry that she did not perceive the great- 
ness of the danger. *' I have no desire to 
be unjust to Maude Harrison. She is 
clever — ^too clever. She seems a good 
daughter ; but I can accord her no other 
virtues. What she did towards marring 
the fate of her friend Aurora, must ever 
make me have an abhorrence of her. She 
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has notliing womanly or good in her com- 
position." 

" But what can she gain, even supposing 
that Emmeline was to confide all this to 
Pemberton ? Nothing but exposure. The 
very instant he discovers that she is deceiv- 
ing Emmeline, he will think it right to 
warn her." 

" True. I perceive you are not so 
supine as I imagined. We have never 
yet been informed of all that dark story, 
and the part Maude took in it; but we 
know this much, that Pemberton long 
shuddered at her name. So we cannot 
enlighten Emmeline as he can. I there- 
fore think it will be well, Maria, to 
encourage the dear child's romance. She 
is so innocent and guileless, we can safely 
leave her to tell her own tale to Pember- 
ton." 

** We can indeed; she is not Ukely to 
say anything that might disparage her 
own sex." 

Maria's opinion fortifying mine, I gave 
Emmeline to understand that she might 
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use her influence with Pemberton in favour 
of her fHend Maude. 

I could see that she shrunk at first, as 
if stabbed by a mental pang of agony; 
but the heroic elements in her composition 
rallied instantly to the rescue. 

" This afternoon he comes to take me to 
the flower-show," she whispered ; " this 
evening, if I have an opportunity, I will 
mention Maude." 

Poor darling 1 how I loved her and 
admired her, and rejoiced over the pro- 
bable ending of the flower-show. 

But I kept these anticipations to myself. 
To tell them to Maria was simply to make 
the flower-show a phantasmagoria before 
her eyes, in which she had neither interest 
nor part, but for two figures. 

She would even have forgotten to put 
on her best bonnet, an honour she always 
conferred on every event patronized by 
Pemberton, and appeared probably in her 
old garden hat. 

Pemberton had been one of the first in 
the county to promote flower-shows, 
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cricket-matclies, and all that family of 
innocent recreations. He even went so 
far as not to object to some games on 
Sundays ; but he found that the shock to 
the prejudices of some of his parishioners 
outweighed any benefit to those less strict. 
Earnest convictions he ever respected, 
especially when he felt, as in this case, 
they were on the right side. 

The Enghsh are rather fond of ex- 
tremes. They are incapable of blending 
two things together. When they amuse 
themselves, they do it heartily; when 
they are grave, they are gravity itself. 

The flower-show was an event that 
brought out in double force aU Mr. 
JoUffe's cheerfulness. He had made up 
his mind to excite the envy of all the 
brother curates that flocked with their 
parishioners to this innocent amuse- 
ment, by escorting Miss Barnard every 
where. 

The vanity of curates is continually 
supphed from the well-spring of feminine 
adoration, and there is no knowing how 
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deeply rooted it is, until it gushes out in 
some love affair. 

Mr. Joliffe was far from thinking that, 
in paying Miss Barnard attention, he was 
interfering with any prerogative properly 
his vicar's. 

He always looked upon Mr. Trevor as a 
man wedded to his church, and not only 
to his church, but to Water End, for lie 
had taken his name off the books of his 
college for preferment; and he appeared 
to wish to be remembered no more in the 
great world. Both had given him aJl that 
he required of them ; the one had enabled 
him to enter that career which foreshadows 
the highest future rewards, while the 
latter had given him those lessons of 
experience which nothing but the world 
can bestow. 

Thus Mr. Johffe considered his vicar 
possessed of everything he wished, and 
that therefore Miss Barnard was his, if he 
could win her. 

The flower-show, as regarded a village 
effort, was a decided success. The cottage 
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flowers, their display of roots and vege- 
tables, the native talent that bound the 
wild beauties of the fields and hedgerows 
into such garlands of grace and loveUness, 
were the themes of praise on every side. 
Nothing could exceed the luxuriance and 
sweetness of the display of roses ; but, 
alas ! our view of them was wholly spoilt 
by seeing Mr. Joliffe acting the devoted 
attendant to Bmmeline, with a self-satis- 
fied air, that seemed to say, no other man 
had the right to do it. 

"He is insufferable," I whispered 
angrily to Maria. 

" She is so pale," murmured back Maria 
mournfully. 

" He is worrying her about her school. 
I must rescue her. Mr. Johffe," I con- 
tinued aloud, " bring Miss Barnard here, 
and let her sit down, she looks faint." 

" Faint 1" echoed the fooHsh man, quite 
astoimded. He fancied (I know he did), 
in his absurd vanity, that she was as 
happy as himself. 

Bmmeline did not give him time to say 
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another word, but ran round to us, and, 
sitting on an empty box, half hid herself 
behind our voluminous garments. 

" I have not seen him yet," she whis- 
pered. "Mr. Joliffe came for me, and, 
from what he said, I concluded Mr. Trevor 
had sent him, not being able to come 
himself." 

" No ; Mr. JohflFe is just a Httle beside 
himself. I can see Pemberton in the 
distance. He will be opposite to us soon. 
How handsome he looks among all this 
rabble !" 

Maria looked up deUghted, and con- 
tinued to gaze at her beloved nephew-son, 
imtil he approached within speaking 
distance. 

" Come round to us," said she to him. 

" Have you seen Miss Barnard ? I 
went for her, and found she had already 
left home with Johffe," he asked. 

We drew a Uttle aside, and showed her 
to him. He was not a minute making his 
way to our side of the tent. 

" Do take her out," I whispered to him. 
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"she is overcome by the heat, and the 
impetuous cheerfdlness of Mr. Johffe." 

" There is an opening in the tent, just 
behind you, my dear aunt," answered 
Pemberton. " Will you, Miss Barnard, 
sHp through it ? We shall then be in the 
air, and shaded by the walls of the tent 
at the same time. There is a seat, too, 
and we can also have the advantage of 
interchanging some remarks with you two 
within the tent." 

Bmmehne smiled and blushed. Ex- 
changing a rapid glance with me, she 
slipt through the opening, Pemberton 
following. As for me I sat down on the 
box just vacated by Emmeline, and de- 
termined nothing should move me; not 
the promise of smelhng the most lovely 
rose, or tasting the largest gooseberry. 

Not that I wished to overhear their 
conversation, but to prevent any one else 
doing so, and to allow no other persons to 
avail themselves of the friendly shp in the 
wall of the tent. 

But of course I heard all, and had no 
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qualms in so doing, as the sweet 
ingenuous Emmeline had nothing to hide 
or conceal. 

I wonder if it is right to aid and abet 
explanations? Is it safe to interfere 
between man and woman? to take their 
destiny in one's hands, throw them to- 
gether, think we have done well for them, 
the best for them, and never remember if 
it is the contrary, they suffer, and we 
escape ? All our days pass in regretting 
we have either done too much, or too 
Uttle. 

Why these thoughts beset me at this 
particular moment, 'tis hard to say. Bm- 
mehne was a Kttle time opening her 
purpose, while I was a prey to these 
misgivings. At last I heard her say : 

" Mr. Trevor, once you knew the Harri- 
sons, at that dear, never-to-be-forgotten 
place Le Claire ?" 

" It is true, Emmehne." 

We had not heard him call her by her 
Christian name before. I could almost 
fancy I felt Emmehne tremble at the 
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other side of the tent. But whatever 
feelings arose in her heart, it did not 
swerve her from her purpose. 

" Why do you not know them now ?" 
she asked. " They have been at Glen- 
thome some months, and you have never 
spoken to them." 

" I will be frank with you," he replied. 
" Miss Harrison is mixed up with a most 
painful period of my life. I cannot know 
her again." 

" Cannot ! oh, yes ; recall that word. 
Beheve me, whatever may have occurred 
then she has forgiven, forgotten it long 
ago. 

" Has she mentioned me to you ?" 

"Yes, lately. She suflFers, but I do 
not know for what, indeed I do not, Mr. 
Trevor; and you suflFer, I have seen it; 
when I remember what you were at Le 
Claire, I am surprised, grieved at the dif- 
ference." 

" And you have undertaken to cure us 
both ?" I could picture to myself Pember- 
ton's smile, as he said this to her, and the 
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blush with which she would receive it. 
She did not answer him, so he continued, 
'* This is a strange place for confessions, 
Emmehne, will you hear mine ?'* 

" BeUeve me, it is from no curiosity that 
I have approached this subject," mur- 
mured Emmehne. "I think only of your 
happiness — ^the happiness of those who are 
dear to me, because they knew my mother, 
because they were kind to her." 

" Do you seek to excuse yourself to me, 
sweet Emmehne ? Know that I have that 
opinion of you, nothing you do is other- 
wise than right and good. It is for my 
own sake I wish to confess to you. Let 
me tell you. I have been longing for some 
time to do this." 

"Ah, thank you. How easy are you 
making to me a task that was, shall I say 
it, ahnost hateful." 

" I am glad it was so. It seemed also 
to me distastefiil. When I tell you that I 
cannot meet Miss Harrison, it is because I 
win not. If she has told you that I loved 
her, she is mistaken. I never loved but 
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one person. To the unseen influence that 
person exercised over me, I owe it that I 
escaped a deadly sin. That I was culpable, 
weak, vain, perhaps more, I am ready 
to confess. Let the last five years speak 
of my remorse and penitence for these 
sins. Two years elapsed before I ventured 
to present myself for ordination — ^humbled, 
changed." 

He spoke to one whose heart was all 
tenderness. 

" May God comfort and forgive you, if 
you have erred," she answered, soft and 
low. 

"He has comforted; He has forgiven 
me, I truly hope. You think I am un- 
happy. But my gravity has been occa- 
sioned by once more being brought into 
the society of her I loved." 

I felt Bmmehne's start through the can- 
vas wall. 

" I thought it right to ask my heart if 
I had a seed left in it of the vanity and 
presumption of my youth, if self-denial, if 
bitter remorse, had renovated my charac- 
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ter, making me worthy to offer my heart 
to—" 

" Ah ! Maude will be — " EmmeHne 
could not finish her sentence. 

" Maude ! .God forbid ! My sins are 
venial to hers. No, BmmeUne, to you I 
offer my heart. Can you accept it ? Will 
you give me yours ? You have been, all 
unknown to yourself, my guardian angel. 
Even at Le Claire, when vanity drew me 
one way, weakness another, love alone 
drew me to you. When you innocently 
told my aunt that our meeting once more, 
after five years' separation,, must be the 
precursor of some good fate to you, I 
prayed God that night, fervently, ardently, 
that it might be for me. Speak to me, 
Bmmehne. Will you accept my love ? 
Emmehne, wiU you forgive my sins — my 
foUies?" 

She softly said she had never seen those 
failings. 

" The human heart is best purified by 
human ties. I cast aU my fixture happi- 
ness on you," he paused. 

H 2 
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" There is but one misgiving at my 
heart/' she said. 

" And what is that ?" 

" It is the impression that you have not 
acted honourably by Miss Harrison.*' 

" Dismiss it, Emmehne, I conjure you. 
It would be neither just nor becoming in 
me to hide from you every secret of my 
past life. You will beUeve me when I say 
that out of mercy to one dead, nay, in 
compassion to Miss Harrison herself, I 
refrain from disclosing all until you tell 
me you cannot trust me without." 

" Nay, nay ; without trust there can be 
no love." 

" Ah ! Emmehne, what may I not infer 
from this admission, from your blushes, 
your sweet smile ?" 

" I know not, Pemberton ; but it seems 
to me that all my future happiness hes in 
Water End." 

And now I did, what I ought to have 
done before — ran away. I ran after Maria, 
I grasped her hand significantly. Maria 
required things to be openly stated to 
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her, she was no hand at conjecture. She 
saw ' that I was excited, joyfiil. How 
feebly this expresses what I felt ; but in a 
crowd one had need to control oneself. 

I suppose my sudden departure was 
apparent to the lovers, and made them 
aware the canvas wall was more treache- 
rous than confiding, for I perceived them 
walking arm in arm away towards a small 
plantation. I drew Maria's attention to 
the pair. Then I was almost inclined to 
shriek with the pain of her deUghted 
squeeze of my hand ; to be sure she had 
no other outlet for her joy, but I wished I 
had left my rings at home. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ENGAGEMENT. 

I ALMOST tremble when I see two 
persons so wrapped up in each other, that, 
if any change severed them, it would 
break down their whole structure of 
happiness. 

Yet so was it with Pemberton. When 
men of his stamp are in love, it is with 
the fervour of their inmost soul. Though 
the engagement between him and Bmme- 
line was not yet avowed, he seemed fearful 
to let her out of his sight — for a moment. 
When, in the morning, she did not come 
at the appointed hour, he was restless and 
alarmed. When with her, he followed 
her footsteps. He clung to his one 
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happiness in Kfe — his treasure — ^his joy on 
earth. 

Then, if she looked pale and pensive, 
he was alarmed on account of her health. 
She had become dehcate ; it was a 
deUcacy that perplexed us. Often, she 
looked long and steadfastly in his face as 
if to read there some explanation of her 
own hidden doubts, yet she passionately 
loved him, she himg upon his words, 
nestled to his side, showed in a thousand 
ways that she had no happiness away from 
him. 

And yet day by day she grew thinner 
and paler ; day by day, when out of his 
sight, more abstracted and pensive. But 
our own happiness was so great, we were 
heedless as to the signs of coming shadows. 

A few weeks of ecstasy, of joy, were 
ours. How much more so to Pemberton* 
At last he tasted the dehghts of a love 
that brought hourly contentment to the 
heart. He was filled with a tide of de- 
licious feelings, realising in Emmehne 
every dream of every silent hour. 
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His happiness beamed forth in smiles, 
in looks, in words, making him handsome, 
better, more loving in our eyes than we 
had ever seen him. Love beautified them 
both. 

Though the engagement was not pub- 
lished to the world, Emmehne had 
considered it right (and we applauded her 
for her discretion) to tell Mrs. Vale. 
Alas ! that we had not remembered Mrs. 
Vale's peculiarities, that she could keep 
no secret. Whom did she tell ? We 
never heard. 

Things were in this state when a large 
country fSte was given near Water End. 
Emmeline had been for some time en- 
gaged to go to it, and she still wished to 
do so, because there she should meet Lady 
Alton, and she could tell her of her en- 
gagement. 

It did not happen to strike Maria and 
me that it was strange she did not write 
to Lady Alton. On thinking over it now, 
it appears to us more natural to have done 
so than to attend this public fSte, 
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But we were too happy, settling our 
future. Maria and I were to take a 
cottage in the village. We had a severe 
dispute as to furnishing the drawing-room 
with buff or blue chintz ; fortunately we 
both agreed in having white dimity for the 
bed-rooms. 

All the furniture at the Vicarage be- 
longed to Maria. The young. lovers had 
many a loving quarrel with her about it. 
She desired to leave them the best of 
every thing, they ordered her to take it 
away, and give them a few httle chairs 
and tables, and odds and ends. 

"A httle sofa, just for Pemberton to 
rest on after the Sunday duties," pleaded 
Emmehne. 

"And one httle looking-glass for my 
wife to see that she grows prettier every 
day," asked Pemberton. 

And yet with all this, how she sighed 
at times ! 

Once Pemberton said, "The last three 
weeks have concentrated in them the 
happiness of my whole hfe. If I were to 
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have no more, I must ever be grateful to 
God for them." 

I saw tears stealing down her face as he 
said this. 

But the time came for Bmmehne to 
prepare for the ffite. She staid to the 
latest moment the night before at the 
Vicarage. Her spirits seemed high, and, 
more than usual, she showed the love I 
believe she ever felt for Pemberton; her 
eyes sought his continually. She was to 
be only three days away; what an age, 
they each said to the other, it seemed to 
them ! 

She, dear girl, ran back even after 
she had wished us good night, and again 
clung to us. 

^* Remember," I said, " darling, not to 
sit near an open window after dancing." 

" Do not do so at all," Pemberton added 
with feverish anxiety, wrapping her up 
carefiilly, " the nights are cold now, 
promise me, love." 

** I shall see you aU again," Bm- 
meline answered, " to-morrow," 
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"Ah, SO you will; think of my forgetting 

it-" 

She meant that she was to call at the 

Vicarage early, before setting off, to get 

some fresh roses for her hair. Though 

Pemberton did not now enter into 

amusements, he hked her to be amused ; 

and he liked still more, that she should 

wear what he selected for her, from 

the great magazine of Nature's various 

adornments. 

The roses were to be gathered fresh. 
We saw him the next day, busy in the 
flower-garden, then he went out, and 
brought back a superb parure from other 
gardens. He sat down imder a spreading 
tree, to arrange and select. He was also 
to wait under that tree for EmmeUne, 
who was to call for the roses at twelve. 

It was a lovely, dewy morning, and the 
river looked as blue as the skies, and the 
sounds its rippling current made were 
almost the only sounds that broke on the 
ear. True, at times the church clock 
struck the quarters. 
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I saw Pemberton, resting from his 
occupation, throw himself back and 
surrender himself to the luxury of idleness 
— ^a luxury when the mind is at ease, a 
torment when it is perturbed. His heart 
was very full, not only of love, but of 
gratitude ; and as he sat, with large sprays 
of white and delicate pink roses in his 
hand, he prayed inwardly that his, en- 
gagement to Emmeline might not too 
greatly engross his afltections, nor call 
them from heaven to earth. 

" And, oh !" thus he ejaculated, " may 
my errors, my unworthiness, never be 
visited on her !" 

His feelings were earnest, serious ; but 
earnest and serious feelings are not neces- 
• sarily unhappy ones. 

The old clock, true to its duty, struck 
half-past elven. I saw Pemberton' s impa- 
tience by his now walking to and fro, on the 
grass, until it sounded a quarter to twelve. 
" She will be here before twelve," he 
thought, and he again arranged the roses, 
again admired their richness of bloom. 
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Twelve struck : then the old chimes began 
to play, the homely disjointed tune ran its 
faltering course, then stopped. " She 
will surely be here before the chimes 
are over," Pemberton thought. But a 
profound silence was now in that old 
tower; since the last bell had stopped, 
only the bickering of birds in the per- 
forated battlements was heard. 

Then the quarter struck. " Something 
has happened," Pemberton said, and he 
rushed out. He passed the window where 
I sat. 

I thought he looked pale, unaccountably 
so, for it was a mere delay ; he was much 
paler when he returned. 

Yes, he came back, poor dear Pem- 
berton, to us, as his sole, his pitying 
friends, with a face all sorrow-stricken, 
and it was long before he smiled again. 

He had been to Mrs Vale's. EmmeUne 
was not there. She had gone away early 
that morning ; a servant from Lady Alton's 
had come for her ; and she had set off, 
telling Mrs. Vale that her return to Water 
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End was improbable. Not a Kne, not a 
word, for Pemberton. He was struck 
down. Mrs. Vale was in a state of indig- 
nation on her own account, but he could 
not stay to pacify her. He could not bear 
to hear Emmeline blamed. He cast one 
moumfiil look around the room where she 
had been so recently, and then came 
home. I would willingly pass over that 
day, and the next, and the next ; because 
no words can paint our perplexity, nor 
our resentment at those who had prompted 
Emmehne, as we beUeved, to this action. 

After some hours of anguish, Pemberton 
recovered to think and to act. He wrote 
to Emmehne, and was calmer when he had 
done so. He did not reproach her; he 
only asked her to tell him the truth, if she 
valued his peace of mind and her own. 
When he knew it, and he guessed its 
purport, he should, he said, endeavour to 
bend his wiU to that of his Creator. 
Why had she not been open to him ? Why 
conceal from him the cause of her sud- 
denly leaving him ? He asked only for 
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an explanation, and then he said, if she 
were happy, he would be contented. 

After this effort, he remained composed, 
silent, undemonstrative. But we, who 
knew every hue of his face, could not but 
see that he was thoroughly heart-broken. 
But his was no ordinary character ; and, in 
the evening, he read prayers in a calm 
tone, in which only to us were the inflec- 
tions of sorrow evident. But when he 
came to bid us both good night, the 
burst of sorrow shook his frame. 

Then Maria spoke. 

" Pemberton," she said, weeping, " she 
is unworthy of you." 

" I know well," said I, " that we 
must look to Glenthorne as the source of 
all this." 

But he checked us both. " Do not add 
to my unhappiness," he said, "by the 
utterance of one unkind word of her ; will 
it do any good to blame others ? I think 
I know what you mean, but surely it is 
an unfounded suspicion." When he left 
us, unable to say more, I heard him, dear 
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i 

Pemberton, walking up and down his room 
until daybreak, and my heart ached for 
him. 

The next morning he came into the 
breakfast-room more like a ghost than a 
human being. And he said, in a voice low 
and broken, that he had heard from 
Emmehne. Seeing a gleam of hope on 
our faces, he added that " all was over — 
at an end for ever." We asked him no 
more. Maria poured out his coflTee for 
him, and put it near him. Then he 
resumed, and with more courage said, 

" There is no particular reason given, 
except that her feehngs are changed." 
The words seemed to choke him. '*So 
there is no help for that ; and it is better 
I should know it now than later." 

Then we broke out, " What had changed 
them?" 

Some misrepresentations, I was sure. 

" Would he sit down content with such 
an explanation as that ?" Maria asked. 

He could hardly utter the words, 
"I shall, indeed. I can never — never 
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forget her; never know happiness 
again; but I do know what is due to 
myself. I shall resent," he added, the 
colour rising to his face, **any inter- 
ference. Let not a hne be written to 
Bmmeline, she does wish to hear from us 
again." 

He trembled, and buried his face in his 
hands, but only for a few moments, and 
then he went away, and we saw him that 
day no more. 

But it appeared afterwards that aU he 
had written in reply was to acquiesce in 
the decision which Bmmehne, it seems, 
had indicated — not to meet again — to 
assure her of his forgiveness, which she 
had asked, of her vacillating conduct, and 
to wish her the happiness he did not 
himself expect. 

But could we rest under this injury, 
this slight, this act of wanton and wicked 
cruelty? I felt it to be impossible. I 
was certain that the whole affair came 
from Glenthorne, and I took a resolution, 
which I cannot defend, to go there and 

VOL. II. I 
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to insist on redress, without consulting 
Pemberton. Now I avow I was wrong. 
No one should act in the affairs of others, 
in which he or she is allowed to partici- 
pate, without duly apprizing the principal. 
Zealous old maids, I must confess, are 
seldom judicious friends. A man is safer 
with a married friend, because she is often 
kept down by a cool-headed husband. 
Nevertheless I went to Glenthome, and 
made matters ten times worse. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A STOEM. 

" It is a dreadfdl thing/* I thought, as 
I walked tip tiie hill to Glenthorne, " to 
have to deal with people a little under- 
bred. I should not be surprised if I met 
with impertinence here." 

Of course I did ; but that was not the 
whole mischief my visit produced. 

As one offence we had given the Harri- 
sons, in addition to old scores, was, that 
Maria and I had never called at Glenthorne. 
I was received pretty civilly by Mrs. 
Harrison, who thought this might perhaps 
be a friendly visit. Maude was with her, 
and was plausibly pohte. How much I 
recoiled from them both, I can hardly 
think it christian-Uke to say. 

I 2 
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The heat of the day, and the excitement 
of my feeUngs, nearly overpowered me ; 
but I could see that Maude was conscious 
my visit was more for a purpose than for 
fiiendship. She nerved herself to meet 
the crisis. Would that I could have done 
the same 1 

" Miss Pemberton quite well, I hope ?" 
Mrs. Harrison began. " And Mr. Trevor? 
So Miss Barnard is gone away !" 

" She is gone away, Mrs. Harrison," I 
answered, " and I am come to ask you if 
you know anything of the cause of her 
going?" 

I glanced at Maude ; but she returned 
my glance with one of those impassive 
looks that she could well assume. 

" Nothing at all. She is gone to her 
cousin's. Lady — Lady Alton. You know 
she's very fond of young Alton." 

"Who is just come home," Maude 
added. 

" He may, or he may not be," said I. 
" It makes no diiBTerence in this matter. 
But, the fact is, there is a coolness 
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between Miss Barnard and us/ She left 
without taking leave either of Maria or 
myself." 

"Very improper; but just like her," 
said the mother. 

" She thought, perhaps, that you might 
oppose her going; and her heart was 
set upon doing so," Maude added. Her face 
was hvid ; but her countenance composed. 

" I do not think so. Miss Harrison ; 
there has been mischief at work ; things 
repeated ; false impressions given of what 
happened long ago. Miss Harrison." 

" Indeed !" Mrs. Harrison said, " I am 
unconscious; as to my daughters, they 
are truth itself." 

" I do not suppose," said Maude, follow- 
ing her mother's tack, " that you allude 
to me. If you do, I can only say, Em- 
mehne Barnard is herself to blame, if 
she cannot Uke Mr. Trevor, for having 
encouraged him." 

"I do allude to you, Miss Harrison. 
Excuse my saying, incidents of a date 
.some years back shewed me that when 
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you dioose you can be a dangerous and 
unscrupulous enemy." 

" You desire to blame me," Maude 
audaciously said, "for not being one of 
Mr. Trevor's adorers. My best, dearest 
friend—" 

" Miss Harrison, can you mention her ?" 
I exclaimed. 

"Why should she not?" interrupted 
Mrs. Harrison angrily. 

" I have not the same reason to avoid 
all mention of her as your immaculate^ 
saintly Mr. Trevor." Miss Harrison's 
eyes flashed ; she seemed to forget her 
usual self-control. 

Mine, I confess, was utterly gone. 

" Miss Harrison/*^ I rephed, outwardly 
calm, but inwardly trembling with anger, 
" let us understand each other. I am no 
stranger to the fact that no one blasted 
the fair name of your dearest firiend so 
unsparingly as yourself. I have not now 
to learn that yours was the kind hand 
that intercepted, and gave her letters to 
her husband. It is no secret that Miss 
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Harrison anticipated consoling that hus- 
band." 

" We will close this subject, if you please," 
cried Mrs. Harrison, white with rage. 

"Not before I have an answer to a 
simple question. My fiiend, Mr. Trevor, 
has been maligned. Am I in the presence 
of any one that has done so ?" 

How could I expect an answer? Mrs. 
Harrison recovering herself, sarcastically 
replied, " If he wishes to escape being 
talked about, Mr. Trevor must keep away 
from other men's wives." 

" I would not injure Mr. Trevor for 
the world. He is too much associated 
with my happy days," said Maude with a 
specious attempt to palUate. 

They had me at an advantage, and they 
knew it. One never looks so small as 
when one has asserted a determination 
without the power to fiilfil it. 

As I sat silent and perplexed, Mrs. 
Harrison said, " Miss Barnard is a strange 
girL Twice before has she left a happy 
home because of some love alBFair." 
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" Sir Gilbert Alton has just returned 
home," added Maude. 

" He has lately had a large fortune left 
him," continued Mrs. Harrison. " So we 
were not in the least surprised to hear of 
her sudden departure." 

" Poor thing," Maude said, " she has 
had so many disappointments. Young 
Sylvester behaved shamefiilly to her." 

" And now she'll have a hard battle to 
fight about young Alton, I suspect," Mrs. 
Harrison said. 

I seemed to beUeve them; but, unable 
to reply, was reheved when Mr. Baker, 
warm in face, warm in feehng, came into 
the room. 

" Mr. Baker," cried Mrs. Harrison, with 
an air of great innocence, " did you ever 
hear us speak ill of Mr. Trevor?" 

" No more than you do of other 
people," he answered. 

"My girls are so amiable, that they 
never do so, Mr. Baker." 

" Oh no ; very amiable, certainly," Mr. 
Baker, meek as a lamb, replied. 
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I rose to take my leave. I had elicited 
nothing, and had let out a great deal* 
I had gone without my armour, as it were. 
One had need to use their own weapons to 
battle with success against them. And 
they were such, I preferred being worsted. 

" I hope your mind is quite satisfied/' 
Maude said, with a smile, as she rose to 
open the door for me. 

"And that you do us justice," Mrs. 
Harrison added. 

" Let us hope," cried worthy Mr. Baker, 
glowing with good-nature, " that this may 
be the beginning of a wiser and more 
Christian state between the two famihes 
— ^between Glenthome and Water End. 
The cause of dissension, Miss Barnard — a 
very pretty girl, I own — ^being gone." 

" Pretty 1" cried Mrs. Harrison, who 
could never hear that word applied to 
another than her daughter without wrath. 

Oh ! that looks could annihilate. I 
preferred trusting to Emmeline's love and 
faith than to any thing more that I could 
elicit fi:*om thenu 
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A very dreary Autumn succeeded the 
depairture of Emmeline. To our surprise, 
she wrote neither to Maria nor myself. 
At one time, I thought of going over to 
Lady Alton's and claiming an explanation ; 
but I succeeded so ill in my interview at 
Glenthome, that I did not venture again 
to interfere with Pemberton's affairs. 
It soon became apparent that there 
were reports circulated against him. An 
under-current certainly, but one that ate 
away the channel through which his 
fortune flowed, and the whole structure of 
his usefiilness might fall in any day. The 
Harrisons were now open foes; I had 
thrown away the scabbard. They hence- 
forth spoke openly of what they had 
formerly only hinted. The whole story 
went round. Not a house in our parish 
of which Maude had the entree, but 
knew all Pemberton's affairs with Mrs. 
Egerton. In this conjuncture, the rich 
deserted their pastor^ the poor stood by him. 

" He's been a good man to we," was 
the cottagers' simple argument. 
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" And God's luck ! 'tis so long agone," 
said another. 

" I doesn't believe one word on't," said 
Mrs. Park, the washerwoman, a parish- 
ioner of Pemberton ; but who washed for 
Glenthorne. " Every sarvant in the house 
could say she. Miss Maude, I mane, was 
sick for he." 

The worst symptom was that Mr. 
JoHflFe, our curate, became serious. He 
combated against the rumours, which 
spread like wild-fire, with true, affectionate 
zeal, the more to be commended as he 
now knew — I told him — of Pemberton' s 
broken engagement to Miss Barnard. 

But there is so natural an acceptance 
of sliander, especially in country places, 
which ought to be the purest regions on 
earth, that no one credited the dejected 
JoUffe. 

" Of course you say so, Mr. Jdiffe, 
because you are his curate, and you are 
prudent not to quarrel," Mrs. Vale thus 
expressed herself one day. " Of course, 
Mr. Joliffe, your daily bread depends on it." 
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"Not exactly, Mrs. Vale," poor Mr. 
Joliffe, somewhat annoyed, answered. " My 
parents left me an independence." 

"And a good thing too — for what's a 
hundred a-year, Mr. JohflTe ? Nothing to 
marry and settle on. My poor dear Vale 
used to subscribe to the Clergy Orphan 
Fund, and it made one's heart ache to 
see the cases ; as he used to say, why mil 
they marry?" 

" Because they are men, and have 
human feelings, Mrs. Vale." 

" I do not think, till a man can settle so 
much on his wife, he has any right to 
marry, Mr. Joliffe, and the dear Major 
always thought so ! I heard nothing of 
settlements between Miss Barnard and Mr- 
Trevor? She was always very close to 
me." 

" A charming young lady," Mr. Joliffe 
hastened to say, fearfiil that some remarks 
might be made on one still — for such was 
his spaniel-Kke nature — ^the " Queen of 
his Soul." 

" A good girl, certainly, if people did 
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not make such a fiiss about her. But I 
take it very unkind in her to leave me 
before the anniversary of — " here tears 
closed the imperfect sentence. 

" Certainly, unless she explained it." 
"No, I couldn't make her out the 
morning she left. And Sally, that's 
been with me fifteen years, said, * If you 
please, Ma'am, Miss Barnard's crying as 
if her heart would break." 
" Really ! you don't say so ?" 
" Some quarrel, I take it. But nothing 
did she say to me as to the letter she 
received fi-om Lady Alton. Some expla- 
nation was due to me, who have been a 
mother to her. She comes rather on a 
sudden, and she goes before I could turn 
myself round; and knowing, too, that 
this day week was the very day poor Major 
Vale took to his bed." 

" Ah 1 it seems unfeehng, Mrs. Vale." 

" Unfeeling ! K the Major had been 

ahve, he never would have spoken to her 

again. But I have no loss in her; that 

dear girl, Maude Harrison, is worth a 
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dozen of her. So much sympathy about her. 
She will weep whenever I speak of my 
loss." 

"But are tears always sincere, Mrs. 
Vale?" 

" Of course they are," Mrs. Vale rephed, 
indignantly swelling out, and looking 
bitterly at the Curate — ^a race, she thought, 
bom to drink tea with her when con- 
venient, and to be trampled on at other 
times. 

Still the slander went on. Pemberton 
began to notice that his afternoon service 
was thinner. There were smock frocks 
and charity children in abundance ; but no 
" respectable people," as the middle class 
of a country village are called. The stem 
sohcitor, a puritan in his heart, took the 
first alarm of scandal in a clergyman, how- 
ever exemplary, who turned to the east 
when he said the Creed. 

" A retired gent," as the natives styled 
him, living in a good house, and saving 
money, though he gave nothing away, " had 
seen something wrong for a long time." 
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The Vicar was encouraging tlie lower 
classes — a thing of which he did not 
approve. Charity he looked on, as the 
Jew in "The School for Scandal'* does, 
"as a bad habit." He thought it right 
to mark his disapprobation, by non- 
attendance at church. Others scrupled to 
hazard their own souls ; they came, they 
prayed, but they did so under protest. 
Mr. Simmons, the malster, scandalized 
beyond measure by what Mrs. Simmons 
told him (coming from the servants at 
Glenthome), stood up to say the re- 
sponses, opposite the Vicar, with an 
angry face. Looking straight at Pem- 
berton whenever the seventh command- 
ment was to be uttered; and otherwise 
identifying him, with the service. The 
two elderly ladies, long Pemberton's 
partizans, mourned over him as a lost 
sinner, and their pretty niece, who admired 
him, was told not to go to church on week 
days. 

" I beKeve, sister," said Miss Henrietta, 
the elder sister, " this all comes of having 
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a fashionable man for our clergyman. Mr. 
Trevor, I heard, was a very fashionable 
man." 

" Good heavens ! you don't say so," 
exclaimed Miss Charlotte. "I had no 
idea." 

" Oh ! our old Dr. Dry son was better, 
and we liked his sermons ; we were used 
to them." 

" Mr. Joliffe," observes Miss Charlotte, 
" is a very nice young gentleman." 

Mr. Joliffe, of course, was the hero of 
the village by comparison. So good and 
correct ; supported his mother ; had 
scarcely ever been in London; was sup- 
posed, sub rosdy to inchne to low church, 
and, though the most vague and milk- 
and-water of all possible preachers, was 
beginning to give more satisfaction than 
our able and earnest Pemberton. 

" He's a man," said the sturdy malster, 
** whose head I should like to put a few 
brains into, and he might do pretty 
well." 

" Joliffe's a man — a man," said the all- 
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important solicitor, '' I esteem. 'Tis a 
pity he has not seen a httle more of 
intellectual society, and could leave off 
that silly laugh." 

" Of course," said one of the two single 
ladies (still mamaing and papaing two 
dead parents, gone to their graves ages» 
ago), of course my sister and I know 
nothing of the stories against Mr. Trevor; 
no one would tell us such things; but 
we've always found Mr. Johffe most re- 
spectful." 

"Not so much as squeeze a finger of 
our hands," said the younger sister. 

A clergyman is like a woman, a single 
word of calumny taken up, is never let 
down. In addition, his faults are seen 
through a magnifying glass; his virtues 
are weighed in homoeopathic doses. Every 
one at Water End — that every one being 
composed chiefly of the two single ladies, 
of the malster's stout spouse, the solici- 
tor's half-sister, and of Mrs. Vale — 
thought Mrs. Harrison quite right in 
keeping clear of Mr. Trevor, she who had 
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daughters. So true it is that when the 
tide sets that way, 'tis in vain to curb the 
flow. But we should have cared for none 
of these things, had we seen Pemberton 
happy. 
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CHAPTER YIL 

A EEMOVAL. 

I AM persuaded that needlework and 
housekeeping have a great deal to 
do with woman's recovery from sorrow, 
and that if men had to order their 
own dinner, they would be less the 
prey of despondency than they are some- 
times. 

Pemberton had displayed great fortitude 
at first, but an habitual melancholy suc- 
ceeded the disappointment of his hopes. 
We endeavoured to surround him with 
agreeable society ; the piano had remained 
unopened ever since Emmehne had left us. 
It was now made to sound again, and 
this time its notes were touched by the 

K 2 
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hand of a distant relation of mine, a 
young lady of twenty-seven. 

Tor we took up the fashionable doctrine 
that which would kill, would also cure; 
an unrequited affection had almost broken 
Pemberton s heart, a requited one would 
heal it. Anna Masters was therefore 
invited to Water End on a visit. 

Everyone said that Anna, whom we 
greatly esteemed, was exactly fitted for a 
clergyman's wife, and, I am pretty sure, 
she thought so herself. She was particu- 
larly reasonable and sensible. I never 
heard her say a foolish thing, and she 
talked, nevertheless, a good deal. She 
had been educated to control her feelings ; 
'^What a valuable quahty," said I to 
Maria, "is that, and how much misery 
Emmehne would have saved us all, if she 
had possessed equal self-command." 

Anna's actions were always conducted 
by motives weighed in the right scale. 
She deliberated long before she acted. 
Having once decided, no power on earth 
could make her change a decision. She 
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was well informed, even to being erudite, 
and spoke like a book. Her principles 
were of the highest order. What a 
difference there is in the attractions of 
young ladies. Some stand on their 
beauty, others on their manners, others 
on their principles. But how the world 
in general can know what principles they 
have, I never can tell. Anna's principles 
were part of her dot ; added to which, 
she had a small, pretty dot of some 
thousands of filthy lucre, . which she 
managed with the utmost exactitude. She 
had her charity purse, her travelling purse, 
her Hbrary purse — all this was excellent. 

Then her habits were exemplary; an 
early riser, a walker, by the hour, so far, 
no farther — a worker, not of fancy-work 
but of plain frills, small and narrow, for 
usefiil garments. One thing about her 
was, you could never put her out of her 
way. The custom of modern yOung ladies 
is never to alter their own plans for 
anybody, and Anna was one of this 
school ; young ladies of the present day 
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never give in. Her little pragmatic face, 
with large, deep blue, sensible eyes; a 
mouth, of which the lower lip protruded, 
a well-formed, but pert nose ; that is still 
before me. And she dressed her luxuriant 
hair with the utmost plainness on her 
round head, so round that what with her 
small figure and that head, there were 
moments when she resembled one of those 
modem gutta-percha dolls with large 
heads, that one sees in every toy-shop. 

She had so high a reputation, and was 
so passed off from one family connexion 
to another, that we, in our simpUcity, 
thought she would be the very person to 
suit Pemberton. 

From the first she despised Mr. Joliffe. 
A man who joked was her horror. Every 
thing about him bespoke, she said, a feeble 
mind — and she despised a feeble mind. She 
was gracious to Pemberton, and occa- 
sionally did blush a little when he spoke 
to her. 

Pemberton' s melancholy grew more 
confirmed after Anna's arrival. We told 
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her the outline of his recent disappoint- 
ment. She could not comprehend it. She 
could not imderstand how any reasonable 
being, treated in that unreasonable way, 
could, for an instant, cherish an object so 
unworthy. Such conduct would cure her 
at once. She was that sort of girl; so, 
reader, you can judge of her at once. 
She really was quite astonished at Mr. 
Trevor giving Miss Barnard one thought. 
We sighed, knew she was right, but 
Emmehne was our darUng still, and, we 
feared, Pemberton's also. Still we thought 
it right to put Anna's best quahties 
forward. Oh! that Pemberton would 
marry; here was a young lady quite 
unexceptionable. Once married, he would 
be happy again, we hoped. 

Anna, too, took up poor dear absent 
Emmehne' s hne. She taught at the 
school, and took a class, and did the work 
in a far more scientific way than Em- 
meline had done. She conducted our village 
concerts, and played better than Em- 
meline. But stiU she was not Emmeline. 
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That bright face was there no longer — 
where was it ? Was she who had left us 
all, happy — ^miserable as she had made us ? 
did she ever give us a thought ? 

Christmas came round. It is a very- 
distressing season to the unhappy. And 
Pemberton had more causes of unhappiness 
than one, this Christmas. Every now 
and then, some changes, some sUght, 
showed him that he was no longer 
esteemed by the upper classes of Water 
End. And, at last, things arose to that 
height that a clergyman in the neighbour- 
hood undertook to call on him, and inform 
him of the state of affairs. 

He counselled him, if he wished to 
secure his own peace, to refiite the shame- 
M reports concerning him, and to insist 
upon their being traced to the source 
whence they originated ; or, at all events, 
the authority should be given up. 

I never shall forget in what an agony 
of mind poor Pemberton came home from 
this interview to us. Yet it was an agony 
that blanched his cheek, but did not ex- 
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press itself in a single murmur. Anna 
was playing on the piano, there wanted 
some bars to complete the piece, and 
though she must have seen that Pember- 
ton had something to say to us, she 
finished these note by note, conscien- 
tiously, before she closed her book, and 
said, 

" I am going up stairs, to dress for 
tea." 

Then Pemberton told us all. 

"And why," I cried, "not face your 
accusers ?" 

Pemberton looked at us. 

" Can I deny their statements ?" he 
asked. 

"A great part of them, surely." 

" A great part ; but not all. The sin, 
the sorrow, the shame are merited. I 
shall not say a word to avert my punish- 
ment." 

"You were led into it," Maria, weep- 
ing, suggested. 

" Let no man, in the exercise of reason, 
ever plead that as an excuse. I knew I 
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a remote and doubtful offence. And to 
defend himself when his daily actions 
spoke for him, was as impohtic as un- 
dignified. He was about to pass through 
an ordeal, the heaviest his fellow-mortals 
could inflict upon an honourable mind. 
The consciousness of an earnest endeavour 
to do right would triumph in the end. 

It was indeed a trial. A clergyman is 
the pubhc character of his neighbourhood. 
All eyes are on him ; all ears are open to 
the slightest story against him. One fact, 
as the stern sohcitor termed it, being 
established against him, it was amusing 
to the inhabitants of Water End to make 
an addendum, and manufacture a series 
of half-conjectured historiettes. 

In particular, no part of a clergyman's 
duty gives a greater facility for scandal 
than that of visiting the poor. Mr. Joliffe, 
who had been, as one may say, a sort of 
itinerary curate, doing duty for friends 
in various country parishes ; or engaged, 
sometimes by the month, in the absence 
of ministers — ^Mr. Johffe was so aware of 
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this risk that he walked, as we may say, 
not in a vain shadow, but in a sort of 
mental crinoline, so that he never came 
near contamination. Where a pretty girl 
existed, he only put his head into a cot- 
tage, and then drew back, as if alarmed 
at the sight. So far he understood 
how to guard himself from slander. But 
Pemberton was less fearful. Wherever 
duty or feehng prompted him, there he 
went, fearing neither infection nor mis- 
representation. 

The last person a clergyman should 
think of, he said, was himself; whereas 
good Mr. Joliffe (I really do not speak 
from old prejudice) had always an 
eye to that representative, number one, 
even in his most serious duties. How 
Anna Masters hated him for this ! Take 
one specimen of his motives : 

" I have been down to day," speaking 
to Pemberton, " to widow ColHer's, to see 
her son, who is better. He is a serious 
young man; I cannot bear to let him 
mix with the dissenters, so I call fre- 
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all its charms; but its cares accompany 
the poor to their graves. 

Unhappily for this poor woman she had 
a grown-up daughter, a girl 6f seventeen, 
for whom the mother's anguished heart 
was most troubled ; for Bella, she said to 
Pemberton, had a high spirit. If her 
father abused her, she resented it ; if he 
should marry again, Bella would never 
stay at home, and then who would be kind 
to the little ones ? 

She confided this, her last trial on earth, 
to Pemberton, as he sat one day by her 
pillow, trying to console that troubled 
spirit; trying to preach to her how God 
takes the orphan under his care, trying to 
raise her thoughts from this troubled earth 
to the heaven of peace. 

** Yes ; but oh ! Bella was above her lot 
in life. True, she was engaged to be mar- 
ried; but the young man had gone away." 

'* Away ; what is he ?" Pemberton asked. 
*' Has he work?" 

'* He was under-gardener at Glenthorne, 
and now at Alton Park." 
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A silence followed. Weak and restless, 
even in that low dark room, with the heavy 
curtains in which the poor delight, when 
they can aflFord it, to encumber their bed 
heads, the poor woman could see that 
Pemberton*s face was pale and sad. 

** Sir Gilbert's come home now, sir," 
she added quickly. 

" And why — ^why should they not marry 
at once, that you might know that your 
child is happy before you are taken from 
her ?" Pemberton asked. 

" He didn't seem to think his wages 
were enough, the young gardener didn't. 
But, sir, if you wrote to Miss Barnard, 
she would speak to him. Pray, pray do, 
sir!" 

" Is Miss Barnard there ?" 

The quickened senses of the consumptive 
showed the poor woman how much that 
question cost the inquirer. 

" Oh dear, yes, sir ! Can you do anything 
forme, sir?" 

. "No, I cannot;" and Pemberton rose 
to go. 

VOL. n. L 
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He had spoken hastily, abruptly, he 
feared; and ere he had yet quitted the 
room, his conscience smote him. 

" But, Mr. Joliflfe," he said, returning, 
''may be of use to you; send for him. 
He can write to Miss Barnard." 

The woman feebly thanked him, and 
Pemberton walked home. 

That evening, before he had gone to his 
room, for he had now become late in 
retiring, the passing bell rang.* 

It was a dreary, windy night, and the 
old sonorous bell seemed swayed with the 
gale, and to knock about among the rafters 
of the belfry, as if the hand that held it 
was feeble, Pemberton looking out, could 
see a hght in the tower. What a solemn 
moment it is when the departure of a 
spirit from this weary world is thus cele- 
brated ! Even the humblest have that 
requiem, supposed in ancient times to 
accelerate the passing away of the hovering 
soul, and to guard it from the powers of 
darkness. 

Pemberton hastened into the churchyard. 
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" Who is dying, or dead ?" he asked. 

It was the poor woman whom he had 
left late in the afternoon. 

" Had she seen Mr. Joliffe ? I sent him' 
to her," was the next question asked by 
Pemberton. 

"No." The bell-ringer thought not. 
He was the clerk's son; and the clerk 
said that Mr. Johflfe had slept at some 
distance that night, 

" Then her last wish was not granted." 

Pemberton, thus thinking, went back to 
his room. This was a dreary epoch in his 
hfe. He had not yet recovered Emmehne's 
departure ; and now the one link between 
him and her was gone. It was better for 
him, he knew that it was ; but how many 
things are there " better for us," in life, 
that are exquisitely agonizing in their 
beneficial effects. 

We were all shocked at his looks. 

" I dare say it is that foolish bell," said 
Anna, calmly eating her dry toast. " I can't 
think what makes people keep up the ridi- 
culous custom of ringing a beU when 

L 2 
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people are dying. It can't do the dying 
any good, and it disturbs every one near." 

We combated ber opinion, all of ns, 
showing that the passing beU was an 
ancient ordinance, under the idea that its 
holy notes — as all bells were blessed — ^kept 
away the foul fiend fi'om the spirit which 
was departing. 

" Then it is a popish custom," the little 
thing said, never raising her eyes fi:om her 
dry toast, " and ought not to be con- 
tinued." 

We could not make her see the beauty 
and reverence connected with these old 
superstitions. 

"Ah ! superstition is bad," she replied; 
" nevertheless, though I should have been 
better pleased had she desired her Mends 
to toll no bell for her, I shall be happy to 
go down, and see if I can be of any use 
to the children to-day." 

She looked at Pemberton. 

" Thank you," he said coldly ; " but 
unhappily you are a stranger to these poor 
children. Your visit would only disturb 
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them. It will be better that they should 
be seen only by those who know them/' 

" I do not think," Anna said, " when 
people are so poor, that they ought to be 
otherwise than thankful, if any one goes 
to see them." 

" Their being poor," Pemberton rejoined, 
with some display of temper, " does not 
stand in the way of their having the same 
dehcacy of feehng as others happier in 
circumstances than themselves." 

He rose, and pushing his chair back with 
an impatience unusual to him, left the 
room, and in so doing, abandoned Anna to 
a fiill discussion on false charity, delivered 
with as much positiveness as if she had 
been forty. 

" You must excuse Pemberton," I said, 
a Uttle ashamed of him, I own. " We 
have noticed a great change in him lately. 
His temper has become irritable, and no 
wonder." 

" To me it is a wonder that he will let 
that ridiculous Miss Barnard still disturb 
him," Anna answered, colouring. 
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She always had her own way, even if 
not the best of the argument ; we gave 
in to her, because she was sensible, 
we said. 

Pemberton, meantime, went down to the 
house of death. There is something very 
touching in the silence even of a poor cot- 
tage, in which one has for months watched, 
relieved, soothed, encouraged the suffering 
spirit. 

As he approached, the sorrows, the fears, 
the sharp bodily pangs of the being now 
stretched dead, cold, insensible, within 
that cottage, came back to remembrance. 
The stern agony was passed for her. In 
witnessing it, he had learned a lesson of 
patience. He hoped, he prayed now, to 
lay that lesson to heart. 

Everything was so calm, so still. The 
cottage stood a Httle apart. The windows 
were all shut; the curtains drawn; the 
clothes that had been hanging out to dry 
were taken in. No children played about 
the closed doors. 

Pemberton knocked at it. It was opened 
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by the eldest daughter of the house, weep- 
ing, who, readily gave the few particulars 
of that death which, after threatening so 
long, came so unawares. 

** Would you Hke to see her, sir ? There's 
only-" 

But he had walked in the accustomed 
room. The door was half open ; he stood 
at once in the presence of the dead. 

An ineflFable expression of repose sat 
upon the wasted features, elevated as they 
were in the expression by that great level- 
ler who gives to the most ordinary faces 
the sublimity of abstraction of rest. In 
that first " dark day of nothingness," a 
lofty chastened air seemed to say, *^ My 
days are accomplished, my weariness is 
ended — I rest" 

Pemberton, accustomed to such sights, 
stood, nevertheless, riveted for a few mo- 
ments. All the agonies of that breaking 
heart, now still, came back to him. 
He had known her troubles — ^he, and one 
other person. To him the wounded spirit 
had been disburthened. 
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Confidence promotes regard. He siglied 
deeply, and still gazed, whilst the poor 
young daughter held the white sheet from 
the cold face. 

His sigh was responded to. A face, 
veiled, peeped out from the folds of the 
curtains on the other side of the bed. 
Some relation, Pemberton thought. 

There are moments when one consolation 
alone presents itself, and that is prayer. 

" Call your brothers and sisters here," 
Pemberton said, " and let us pray to- 
gether." The girl did as he desired. 

In came the Kttle troop. Motherless, 
and to aU intents, fatherless ; since, even 
at this solemn moment he was at the public 
house. They knelt, and joining hands 
together, ranged themselves round the bed- 
side of their dead mother. 

Then Pemberton, briefly indeed, offered 
up a petition for those helpless ones, that 
this stern and early lesson might be sanc- 
tified to them, and keep these orphans 
from the temptations of the world. 

It was only a few moments that he 
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prayed. His voice plaintive, and now 
somewhat hollow, resounded through the 
small low room. A sob broke from the 
figure opposite, now kneehng. Pemberton, 
ere he went away, turned for an instant, 
and looked at his unknown auditor. 

He recognised her at once. In a few 
moments he stood in the fresh air. 

" ShaU I wait for her ?" he thought ; 
" ask her why she has left us, why she has 
broken my heart ; why bequeathed to me 
an inheritance of calumny; why turned 
against those who loved her ?" 

He walked on, and came to a peaceftd 
and shady field. Here he stopped to think. 
His fate rested on the decision of those few 
moments ; at all events, as far as we can 
humanly see. 

Had he been a woman, Pemberton would 
have sought an interview. But he was a 
man, and he had a certain dignity of cha- 
racter which thus prompted him : — 

"She has explained her motives; can 
they be altered ? Can any one bring back 
the affection that is gone, or restore the 
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confidence that has perished ? I may have 
been calumniated to her; but, had she 
felt for me what I feel for her, would she 
ever have wounded me to the quick ?" 

At this moment a carriage was heard 
dashing down the village road. Pember- 
ton turned, and saw a travelling carriage 
with post horses drive away fi'om the 
cottage. Two ladies were in it; one of 
them, probably, was Bmmehne. He 
heard afterwards that she was on her 
journey with Lady Alton from London, 
and having received tidings from the 
under-gardener of the approaching death 
of the poor woman, had stopped to see 
her. 

Mr. Joliffe came home in the afternoon, 
and hastened to the Vicarage. Then 
Pemberton told him how greatly he 
desired to follow the wishes of that 
mother, 'and urged him to go to Alton — 
a mission by no means unpleasant to our 
cheerful curate. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ALTOI^. 



The coacli stopped at the lodge gates ; 
and early one fine morning Mr. Joliffe 
stepped down fi:*om the box, left his 
vaUse in the Lodge, and walked nimbly 
up the winding park road towards the 
house. 

He was very spruce, his boots well 
blacked, he wore his best hat, his M.B. 
coat, quite new, his tie was spotless, his 
complexion animated, his hopes * buoyant,' 
as they say in the articles on the* Money 
Market, and his self-estimation at par. 

He stopped not to admire the noble 
oaks of date coeval with the last of the 
Stuart kings. He stopped not to ex- 
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claim at the herd of deer fleeing hke 
mad creatures as his foot-step dashed 
away the dead leaves on the path. He 
stopped not to criticise the features of the 
house, built in pure Itahan style, with a 
portico, over which the Alton arms were 
displayed. He stopped not to marvel at 
the rich and ancient yews, and other 
evergreens which grew on a grassy bank 
above this modern house, like an antique 
costume on a youthful form. Nothing 
arrested his attention long, except an old 
church, untouched by the restoring hand ' 
that had ItaUanised the house, a modest, 
mediaeval church, which stood in a fair 
church-yard, surrounded by a deep yew 
hedge. Beyond this edifice stretched a 
pretty wooded, cultivated country — a 
country fit for gentry to live in — ^not bold 
and wild, but pleasant, umbrageous, and 
sufficiently diversified. 

" Now, I wonder," thought the cheerfiil 
curate, " who holds the hving." 

He rang the beU, a small picquet of 
men-servants answered the simimons : 
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feeling lowered in his own estimation, he 
asked if Miss Barnard was at home, and 
sent in his card. 

" Dear me !" he thought, as he looked 
around in the hall, and saw all the Alton 
family pictures, " how wonderfiil that she 
could be content with our small village." 

He was standing in a hall larger 
than his college hall, Queen's at Oxford, 
where, he — ^being the only undergraduate 
there who wore a clean shirt — ^was called, 
par excellence^ " Johffe, of Queen's." He 
remembered this with pride. 

There were family pictures and hunting 
pieces, portraits of favourite dogs and 
deceased horses. Among the former, the 
most conspicuous was the portrait of a 
gentleman, in the unbecoming dress of 
the latter part of George IH.'s reign. A 
blue coat, with stiff collar, high sleeves, 
and gorgeous metal buttons, was ren- 
dered all the more striking by the buff 
waistcoat, and the muslin cravat ingeni- 
ously folded round and round his throat. 
This had the appearance of half strangKng 
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him, if one might judge from the redness 
of the face and utter absence of all other 
expression. A large bunch of seals was 
the best limned thing in the picture. 
Opposite to this picture was that of a 
lady, evidently painted by the same hand. 
Her short waist, her massive black velvet 
hat, sitting like a roof over her face, her 
floating scarf, that might advantageously 
have covered her shoulders, all bore 
starthng proofs of the degenerate taste of 
that degenerate age. 

Though apparently in the prime of hfe, 
she had no beauty to indemnify her for 
the ugliness of her dress. She was thin, 
shrewish-looking, and would have been 
altogether insignificant but for fine eyes, 
a large nose, and a mouth of so firm and 
decided a character it seemed as if it 
could only open and close through the 
medium of steel springs. 

Mr. Joliffe, notwithstanding, the com- 
mon-place character of these two pictures, 
remained riveted before them, for be- 
neath them was emblazoned in gold 
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letters, " Sir Gilbert Alton, first baronet," 
"Alicia, Lady Alton." 

Here was the lady with whom Miss 
Barnard now resided. Without being 
much of a physiognomist, he could not 
help sighing as he gazed at her hard 
mouth, her cold eyes. 

•' She cannot love as we love," thought 
he. " Why, why did Miss Barnard leave 
us?" 

He turned away for a moment, hoping 
(it almost seemed) that the picture would 
look more kindly at him when he gazed 
again. 

He suddenly caught sight of a picture, 
modern in every way. It represented a 
youth of eighteen, perfectly beautiful. 
But it was not long before he discovered 
the same cold eyes, the same uncompro- 
mising mouth, as in that of Lady Alton. 

"The young Sir Gilbert, I presume," 
murmured Mr. Johffe. A flood of wild 
and improbable thoughts seemed to take 
possession of his brain, hfting him so 
completely out of himself, that he was 
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bewildered, not to say aghast, at their 
strength and power over him. Before he 
could collect them into any thing like 
order, the door suddenly opened, and a 
short, spare, elderly gentleman entered, 
bearing an unmistakeable likeness to the 
picture of Lady Alton. Uncourteously, 
rudely, he advanced towards Mr. Joliflfe, 
and putting up his eye-glass, deliberately 
surveyed him from head to foot. ' 

In one hand he held Mr. Johffe's card, 
(which he had dehvered to the servant on 
his arrival) ; at this he looked from time to 
time during his survey, as if it described 
the visitor personally, and he was con- 
sidering if the one belonged to the other. 
Notwithstanding his Ukeness to Lady 
Alton, Mr. Johffe felt a rising indigna- 
tion beginning to make itself visible even 
to the roots of his hair. 

" So, you are Mr. Joliffe." 

" I am, sir." 

^ And I am Major Bombas." 

" Are you, sir ?" 

" I am Lady Alton's brother." 
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" I thought so, from the likeness — " 

" Likeness !" interrupted Major Bom- 
bas indignantly. " Likeness ! let me ask 
you, sir, how can there be a likeness 
between a Major in Her Majesty's army 
and a woman, sir ? Answer me that, sir." 

" Brothers and sisters are often alike — " 

"Not at all; they are never alike, they 
cannot be ahke. I defy you to prove they 
are ahke. What is your business here, 
sir?" 

" To see Miss Barnard.'* 

" Miss Barnard — a young lady ! Do 
you suppose it possible, sir, though you 
are a clergyman, that I shall permit, or 
my sister permit, a young gentleman to 
have an interview with a young lady ?" 

" I beg you to be present, sir, at the 
interview. I am but the bearer of a 
message." 

" A message ! from that outlandish 
place, Water End ! A place Miss Bar- 
nard ought never to have entered, It 
altered her, sir, strangely altered her. 
She was a pretty girl — she is now — " 

VOL. II. M 
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"Miss Barnard was happy at Water 
End, Major Bombas. She was beloved 
and valued there. She is missed. We 
long for her to return." 

" Doubtless — ^we can understand that. 
Lady Alton and myself are not fools. We 
have ideas. We are perfectly aware of the 
way in which Miss Barnard is appreciated 
at Water End." 

Mr. JoUffe, with every disposition to 
make allowances for any conduct on the 
part of Lady Alton's relative, began to 
think the safest course was to consider 
him insane. Not too wise himself, he 
was unable to account for the Major's 
manner in any other way. He thought it 
most prudent to make no reply to any- 
thing he said. He had also waited to be 
asked to sit down. 

As this "madman," appeared to be 
wholly ignorant of the common courtesies 
of life. Mr. Joliffe no longer waited to 
be asked to sit down, but placing his hat 
on the table, deliberately seated himself in 
the nearest arm-chair. 
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" Sir," exclaimed the Major, " are you 
aware that this is not the apartment in 
which Lady Alton receives persons who 
come to her on business ?" 

Mr. Joliffe made no reply. His usual 
cheerfiil and benign disposition was con- 
siderably ruffled. 

" It may be," said he to himself, " the 
sister is as disagreeable as the brother. 
What uncongenial companions for the 
refined, the elegant Emmehne." 

Absorbed in this idea, he paid but httle 
heed to the words of the madman, who 
was now in a state of the wildest excite- 
ment. 

" Sir, but that I respect your profession, 
this instant you should be turned out of 
the house. I am responsible that gentle- 
men alone have admittance to my sister. 
Lady Alton. Is your conduct that of a 
gentleman ? By no means ! Leave the 
room, sir. Leave the house, sir." 

" I shall not leave this chair until I have 
a promise that I see Miss Barnard." 

" You shall not see her. I take it upon 
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thoiiglit fiirtlier. With the same abrupt- 
ness Major Bombas burst into the room, 
saying no more than " Follow me." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HEB LADYSHIP. 

Lady Alton enjoyed the reputation of 
being a remarkably sensible woman. There 
is nothing like leading the way yourself 
to some conclusions in your own favour. 
She was of the same opinion. For once 
she agreed with the world, from which it 
was her boast to think that she differed. 
She had a great idea that she was very 
original; that her opinions, which were, 
in fact, platitudes, were almost landmarks 
of the social science, on which she esteem- 
ed herself to be strong. These opinions 
were formed on abstract reasoning of the 
feeblest description. Yet they had been 
adopted from time to time, and were 
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myself to forbid it. I know what extra- 
ordinary things are now permitted clergy- 
men to do. Young ladies now-a-days 
must have their father-confessor as if the 
Pope ruled us still. But, I can tell you, 
in this house he has no power; in this 
house we understand our position, as 
soldiers, as men of the world. If Miss 
Barnard has inadvertently adopted High 
Church principles, we forbid them. Lady 
Alton and myself are Low Church. We 
do not approve of going behind screens, 
and opening one's heart to one's clergy- 
man. I open my heart to the world. 
The world knows my opinions. I have 
nothing to hide." 

" I can well imagine it," thought Mr. 
JoUflfe, but aloud he said : 

" Major Bombas, I am the bearer of a 
message to Miss Barnard from a dying 
woman. Nay, she is dead. There is 
nothing to conceal, nothing to confess. 
If this is not the proper room, I can go 
into another. It is as well to obey the 
dead for fear they should haunt one." 
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Mr. Joliffe felt an inward sort of grim 
pleasure at ruling the madman with in- 
sinuations of a ghostly kind. His threat 
had all the power he wished. 

Major Bombas started, stammered, 
hesitated, and at last said : 

" I will go to Lady Alton. I wiU repeat 
to her what you say. lam of your opinion, 
sir. We ought to regard wishes spoken 
by those who can never speak again." 

He left the room as abruptly as he 
entered it, and left Mr; Joliflfe a prey 
to very mixed feehngs. 

That feeling, something akin to awe 
and admiration, which had beset him on 
a first view of a magnificent estabUsh- 
ment, was fast fading before the absurdity 
of a madman being at the head of it 
all. 

" I never was in a finer house, or saw 
before so many costly and magnificent 
things, but to have to share it with that 
madman, give me the meanest cottage 
anywhere." 

But he had not time to pursue this 
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cherished and insisted on as dogmas from 
which no one ought to differ. They were 
hke old dresses, worn threadbare, but still 
hanging together. 

To this determined, high standard of 
her own, Lady Alton joined some good, 
some bad quahties. The good were kind- 
ness, hberaUty in money matters, great 
sympathy of nature, and a sense of duty. 
This last she contrived to make so offen- 
sive, her friends began to consider it 
a flagrant sin. It was paraded in letters, 
it was called up where there was any 
thing unpleasant for others to do, it 
was always displayed in set terms when 
others went wrong. Her bad quahties 
were, an irritable temper, a love of 
display in conversation, a capabihty 
of managing, instead of directing, the 
affairs of hfe, and an immense love of the 
main chance. Liberal and generous in prac- 
tice, she was always looking out for her 
rights — she was greedy of legacies — ^pen- 
sive about losses, and never contented 
with what she had. And then, for her 
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son, Sir Gilbert, she was worldly and 
pushing. 

Her son was one of those handsome, 
plausible, unsatisfactory specimens of a 
man who do not always fulfil their destiny 
— ^for young Sir Gilbert Alton seemed born 
to be good, but was the reverse. From 
childhood he had been devoid of truth. 
He had that good-nature which belongs 
to the actually selfish. Few were so de- 
ceptive; still fewer able to disguise it 
under the aspect of an angel. He was 
one of the handsomest men in his county. 

Lady Alton and her son quarrelled in- 
cessantly; sometimes she mourned over 
his dehnquencies, and wrote him word 
that he was a disgrace to society, at 
others she called him her " noble-minded 
son." One was generally obliged to ask 
whether he was " in," that is, in favour, 
before venturing to sit down near Lady 
Alton. Many of her Mends, for we never 
fully know a person's faults until we have 
the advantage of knowing his friends, 
used to say it was the same with her late 
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husband. Sir Gilbert. He, poor man, by 
no means appreciated his wife's first-rate 
opinions, and her sense of duty was often 
very inconvenient to him. He was a man 
who hked wine much, brandy more ; was 
partial to horses, and intimate with 
grooms ; never so much at home as when 
in the stable or harness-room chatting with 
coachmen. 

Of course his moral life corresponded 
with these tastes. Those who like men of 
an inferior grade to themselves, are not 
very likely to shun the bad of the other sex. 
So the Baronet and his wife were on very 
precarious terms. Sometimes, infuriated, 
she vented her sorrows in six pages to her 
friends. At others, he was in Lady Alton's 
phrase, "the noblest of men" — "my 
right-minded husband." However, during 
his life Lady Alton was a very unhappy 
woman, and had the great privilege of a 
martyr's complaints and sympathy, and 
the consciousness of being always in the 
right. They Kved separately, but were 
not separated. It is so easy for the rich 
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to manage that, without any direct arrange- 
ment. Happily there are so many differ- 
ent watering places for as many different 
complaints in the world. When Sir 
Gilbert was fishing in the Lakes, Lady 
Alton was at Wiesbaden, for no matter 
what malady. When he came over to 
Homburg and ruined himself, she was 
recommended to go off to Vichy. He 
returned, and went to Norfolk to shoot, 
whilst she spent the Autumn in Paris. 
The same place never agreed with them. 
He died, and now Lady Alton was sta- 
tionary at the Hall. 

This preliminary introduction of the 
characters about to confront the amiable 
Mr. Joliffe -has been thought necessary, 
to prepare the reader for his reception. 

As he followed Major Bombas, Mr. 
Johffe could not help again feeUng that 
involuntary awe which some people 
possess for wealth, and all the luxuries 
and refinements that follow in the train 
of riches. He looked at his thick shoes, 
dusty and creaking, his country-made 
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coat, and felt that his appearance was a 
blot on the elegance and richness of the 
present scene. But the remembrance of 
his profession restored him to a certain 
dignity of mind, which enabled him to 
support the introduction into a room 
which surpassed all that he had yet seen 
in this magnificent house. What curtains 1 
He had never seen such a carpet. He 
was dazzled by the mirrors, the pictures, 
the ornaments. And there, blooming 
among jardinieres filled with the loveliest 
flowers — ^herself a flower — ^pale, pale as a 
fading rose, stood Emmeline. 

The manner in which she came forward 
and welcomed him gave him a sensation 
of pleasurable pain, which lasted the poor 
Curate for months in his lonely hours; 
mingled itself, poor good man, with his 
hohest aspirations ; made duty seem dull 
within, and spoiled, if anything could 
spoil, his sermons. 

"I hope," said the gentlest of sad 
voices, " my Aunt Vale is well ?" 

"As well as can be expected." The 
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Curate checked himself, and felt he was 
giving a conventional answer. " Miss 
Barnard, you know, you know, I dare 
say, 'tis the — I mean 'tis just a year since 
she lost Major Vale." 

"Whatl Is she at that stiU?" said 
Major Bombas. "A year ought to have 
brought some mitigation to her woe. Isn't 
there another young cmrate, Hke yourself, 
to console her ?" 

Mr. Johffe looked with as much in- 
dignation at Major Bombas as the mildness 
of his features would permit; but was 
prevented answering, even if he had an 
answer ready, by another doing so : 

" No, no, dear brother ; a widow should 
not marry twice. I've a perfect ab- 
horrence of second marriages, and I think 
Mr. Joliffe, as a clergyman, will agree 
with me entirely." 

" Hear what my sister says." The 
Major, as he thus spoke, took the oflfensive 
eye-glass from those orbs which, even 
without them, seemed to see you through 
and through. 
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" Delicacy and good sense alike forbid 
it," said Lady Alton, coming forward from 
a table where she had been writing. " The 
heart, the faith, once given, ' should never 
be pledged a second time. What think 
you?" 

Our cheerfiil Curate who, until he had 
seen Miss Barnard, had always fancied that 
if ever he sacrificed himself to matrimony, 
a staid widow would suit him better than 
a silly girl, was a little embarrassed." 

" But you said you'd something to tell 
this young lady," said the Major. " She's 
going out to ride; you're going out to 
to ride, ain't you, Emmeline, at one 
o'clock?"- 

" Not to-day," she answered firmly. 

" Oh I Emmehne, you promised," said a 
voice near her, and poor Mr. Jolijffe, feehng 
his rusticity every moment more glaring to 
others, more uncomfortable to himself, saw 
rising from a remote chair in a bay window, 
one of the most radiant beings he had ever 
beheld. Tall, somewhat too corpulent for 
his age, with the complexion of a girl of 
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eighteen, the moustache and whiskers of a 
fiill grown man, a most exquisite smile, the 
most winning manners, he was a perfect 
specimen of the manly health and athletic 
beauty so peculiar to Englishmen. 

He came forward bowing. " You have 
not introduced me to Mr. JoHffe, uncle." 

"My nephew Sir Gilbert," said the 
Major, sticking his glass in his eye to 
observe the first introduction. 

" My cousin. Miss Barnard, has told 
me so much about you," said the pleasant 
Sir Gilbert, " that I must shake hands 
with you as an old fiiend." 

Mr. Johffe had not often the gratifica- 
tion of shaking hands with a baronet; 
imder his present feehngs the honour was 
gratifying. 

" And now, uncle, the best thing we 
can do," said Sir Gilbert, actuated evi- 
dently by the kindest consideration, "is 
to leave Mr. Johffb to tell his own tale — 
my mother being present ; and we will go 
out and look at the hunters, and be back 
in an hour. (We shall in that way get rid 
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of him at once," Sir Gilbert wliispered to 
Bmmeline, " if not, we shall have him on 
our hands all day.) Come, imcle.'* 

"What? I— am I to go?" 

" Certainly;" and with the most amiable 
air and softest touch Sir Gilbert gently 
pushed his uncle towards the door. 

They went, and Mr. Joliffe was more 
embarrassed than ever, seated opposite to 
Emmehne, and she looking so anxious, 
so ill, and so lovely. 

He began gravely, 

" I am happy to tell you your friends at 
the Vicarage are all well." 

A transient blush passed over her face. 
Lady Alton drew nearer, as if to keep 
guard. 

"Except the Vicar, who is very, very 
unwell — quite indisposed." 

It was a pang to Mr. Joliffe to say 
this much, but he felt it his duty to do 
so. 

" He begged me to say to you, at least 
I came to inform you that Mrs. Glover is 
dead." 
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Emmeline already aware that she was 
so, did not answer. 

" Her last request was," Lady Alton 
here drew nearer, "that her daughter's 
marriage might be expedited; her last 
wishes were for that daughter." 

Mr. JoUffe never appeared to so much 
advantage as when he was pleading for 
the poor. His manner was solemn. 

" And how," asked Lady Alton, with an 
impatient httle jog of her elbow, " can 
that concern Miss Barnard ?" 

" Oh ! in this way," said Mr. Joliffe. 
" Your Ladyship's second gardener is — ^is 
engaged to Susan Glover." 

" Still I don't see what my fiiend has to 
do with that'' 

" Is he not here, my Lady ? and can he 
not be persuaded to think his wages 
sufficient to marry on, to — to marry and 
settle, so as to take the poor girl away 
from a wretched home, and a probable 
step-mother, and — " 

" Good Heavens !" interrupted Lady 
Alton with ineffable disgust; " and is the 
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father thinking of marrying again, when 
his wife is scarcely in her grave ? What 
a wretched man this Glover must be 1" 

"We buried her last week," repUed Mr. 
JoUffe, " the Vicar reading the service — ^her 
last request , also ; and, though he's the 
last man to encourage heartless conduct 
in a bereaved widower, we are obhged, 
my Lady, not to be too hard on these 
as in other cases. Premature marriages, 
where there's a young family to be looked 
after, and a great deal of washing to be 
done, are to be tolerated." 

" That, indeed, may excuse it," Lady 
Alton answered ; " though my opinion as 
to second marriages remains the same." 

" I do not," Mr. JohflFe rejoined with a 
sigh, "I do not opine that a man once 
happily united to the object of his truest 
affections will ever wish to marry again." 
Mr. Joliffe had lately arrived at that con- 
clusion with a fervour hitherto unfelt. He 
was one of those men who, in speaking of 
marriage, think it becoming to clothe 
their ideas in fine language, according to a 
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good, old-fashioned recipe derived from 
those days when marriage was treated 
with respect. 

" I approve highly of your sentiments, 
Mr. JoUffe." 

" I feel much honoured, my Lady, that 
you do ; and I hope your Ladyship's kind 
advice and recommendation to the young 
man may avail." 

" Oh I indeed. If he does not choose 
to do what he ought, and to fulfil his 
engagement, I shall dismiss him my 
service. I never overlook a departure 
from rectitude, honour, or truth, in any 
one, Mr. Jolifie." 

Mr. Johffe bowed, and said ** of course 
not." He had come to the end of his mis- 
sion, yet he lingered ; and after a moment 
or two of irresolution, ventured to say : 

" Shall you do us the honour of paying 
our p#or village another visit soon. Miss 
Barnard ?" 

Lady Alton took up the reply. " My 
relative," she said, " will spend the winter 
with me in London." 

N 2 
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There was somethiiig persevering in Mr. 
JoliflFe's disposition. 

" Oh ! I am sorry to learn that. We 
shall miss you at the Clothing Club this 
spring, Miss Barnard, though we are 
doing very well there and at the school. 
The new alms-houses, you'll be glad to 
hear, are up as high as the windows. 
Alms-houses," he added, turning to Lady 
Alton, " represent a system so much 
superior to our parochial plan of reUef, 
although I am proud to acknowledge 
we have a most efficient board of guardians 
at Water End." 

Every thing was couleur de rose with 
him, in every curacy he went to ; even a 
glow was cast in his imagination over those 
whose less loyal hearts generally paint in 
dark yellow colours the board of guardians. 

Emmehne gently said she was very 
glad. She asked no questions, fpr she 
was much better informed than Mr. 
JoUffe thought about Water End. But 
he felt hurt, less for himself than for his 
parish, at her indiflference. 
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" My son, you may be sure, will return 
your call, Mr. Joliffe," Lady Alton said. 
" I will put the aJBFair into his hands, for 
he's the most tender, generous creature; 
is he not, Emmeline?" 
. Bmmehne started a little; her answer 
was said in so low a tone Mr. JoUffe could 
not catch it. 

" But you are going to stay luncheon, 
I hope, Mr. JoUflfe." 

" You are very good, my lady ; but an 
old Mend of mine — a scholar, formerly, of 
Queen's — ^is Curate at the next village. I 
shall look him up, and spend, perhaps, to- 
night there. My Vicar is very kind, and 
will always take the morning service for 
me. 

"I am very glad, Mr. JoUffe, to hear 
you speak so well of him," Lady Alton 
said with pointed emphasis. 

" He's about the best man I ever knew," 
said Mr. Joliffe fearlessly and warmly, 
seeing a prejudice. 

There was a deep silence. The pendule 
clicking on the chimney-piece, the little 
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dog snoring on the hearth, were the only 
sounds. At last Lady Alton rang the bell, 
and looked significantly at Mr. Johfife. 
He took the hint, ''land paid his adieux just 
in time to be escorted down to the hall by 
the servant who answered Lady Alton's 
" bell.'' 

As he made his preparations to leave 
the house a soft voice spoke behind him, 

" Mr. Jolifie I are you in a great hurry ? 
Can you afford time to see the flower- 
garden?" 

He turned, and saw Emmeline. A large 
yellow Bandana, with which he was pre- 
paring to envelope his throat, according 
to a very unbecoming custom prevalent 
among curates afraid of the fatal sore- 
throat, fell from his hand. 

" Certainly 1 Certainly!" 

She took a httle scarf from her throat, 
and, laying it over her head, beckoned him 
to follow her, which he did through a door 
that led into the gardens. They passed 
through them until they came to a by- 
path, among some evergreens, which 
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brought them to a broad grass walk, 
whence they could see the open country. 
She then relaxed her speed. 

" I can only say a few words to you, 
Mr. Joliflfe. You are kind, and I can trust 
you. I fear I left much sorrow behind me 
at Water End. I fear so. I blame my- 
self for— " 

She broke off suddenly. 

" I wish I had never gone there ! Never 
renewed a fiiendship that must end. 
Must I and for ever. Convey, I beg of 
you, Mr. Joliffe, some kind messages to 
those who, I fear, must blame me. Oh, 
tell them how I suffer ! Tell them no one 
has been more wretched than I am ! Tell 
them I was obliged to act as I did." 

She paused a moment or two. 

^* Mr. Trevor is ill, you say ?" 

" Miss Barnard," said the honest, 
worthy JoHffe, " he is heart-stricken." 

The tears came into those beaming, 
merry eyes of his. As for her, she covered 
her face with her hands. 

**It is better that he should feel it 
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here," she said, in a tone of anguish. " I 
mean, while there is time to repent." 

" Better that he should feel what ? dear 
Miss Barnard. I do not believe that a more 
excellent man hves than my Vicar, though 
he is my Vicar." 

" Ah ! Mr. Joliffe. I know what admir- 
able quahties he has; but you do not 
know — I am unable to explain to you 
my position." 

" I could not Ksten to anything against 
him, Miss Barnard. But in respect to Miss 
Pemberton and her excellent friend ?" 

" Tell them I shall ever love them, and 
regret them. Though, if ever our paths 
in life should cross, it is better that we 
should meet as strangers—" 

" Oh, do not say so, dear Miss Barnard. 
Things may change. I hope ; they hope ; 
we all hope that our Vicar will soon see 
things sensibly. He has a chance now of 
getting over what, I don't hesitate to say, 
has nearly killed him. You know it has 
been an old affair. Miss Barnard. A very 
judicious step has been taken by Miss 
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Maria. And, though I do not say anything 
will come of it, yet there is a most sensible 
young lady whom I hope, in time, to see 
settled at the Vicarage." 

" Who is talking of young ladies to my 
young lady?" cried a voice out of the 
bushes. And peering fipom behind a holly, 
were two searching eyes, looking as if for 
prey, glass up to both orbs, and a pecuhar 
twist in the thin line of mouth. 

" I am just going to take my leave, sir," 
said Mr. Joliffe. 

" Have you any commands for me. Miss 
Barnard ?" 

" No more I" 

She spoke with alacrity and decision. 
He had told her enough to show her that 
the tie with her was gone — only to be re- 
placed by another. 

Mr. Johflfe looked at her, and read her 
thoughts. He wished to reinstate his Vicar 
in her good opinion, but as he was quite 
convinced that nothing would " ever come 
of it," he could not resist proving to her, 
and to her hostess, that he had, him- 
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self, no hidden motive in seeking to see 
Emmeline. 

" Her name," lie whispered, " is Masters 
— ^Anna Masters." And with this an- 
nouncement he disappeared down a 
circuitous walk that led, he thought, to- 
wards the lodge gate. 

Meantime, Emmeline walked silently by 
her uncle to the Hall. 

" Forgotten so soon ! So soon re- 
placed !" she thought. " A marriage of 
prudence arranged by those who so 
strenuously advocated the engagement to 
me ; first, probably, to prop up a falling 
reputation. What have I not escaped — 
what have I not sufibred 1" 

She was walking rapidly down to- 
wards the house. She dreaded visitors ; 
she dreaded Lady Alton's grave and rigid 
observation; she dreaded Sir Gilbert's 
covert attentions. But she had to pause 
breathless. 

"Let us walk more slowly. I can- 
not think what has come to all the girls 
now-a-days," said the Major. " They 
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can't walk a step, poor little dears. You 
want my arm, I see." 

" No thank you. I will go round this 
way. 

And Emmeline stopped, and pointed to 
the very walk taken by Mr. Joliffe. 

" Lord bless my soul ! You're going 
the very way the Curate went — ^poor devil. 
I suppose he's been making love to you, 
as all the men do. I should," added the 
Major, who still thought himself a beau 
gargon, " if you didn't keep me at such a 
distance." 

She looked at him, wondering how any 
one had the heart to joke with her, and 
plunged away in the thicket. 

" What a mad-cap she is ; and what a 
pace she goes 1 I'll just step down to the 
lodge, and see if she doesn't meet that 
Curate there. The women are all mad 
after Curates ; and I can't imagine what 
they can see in them. Why, there's a 
fellow, at some watering place I heard 
of, that's been obliged to send about 
an announcement that if he has 
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any more offers lie must publish them." 
Thus ruminating, the Major pursued his 
way, on the look-out, to the lodge. 

But Emmeline had taken a different 
turn, and, at last, had succeeded in being 
alone. Then she gave way to all the 
misery of a heart thoroughly disappointed; 
not in her own views and hopes, for those 
were long since set aside — and she had 
done it herself — ^but in her faith in 
others. 

She had not only loved, she had rever- 
enced Pemberton. His great ability, 
buried as it was in a country parish, yet 
producing a rich percentage of good, was 
elevated, she had hitherto believed, by a 
lofty and delicate sense of honour and of 
duty. That error had been set aside by 
such a narrative, that she could hardly 
bear to recall the anguish with which she 
had listened to it. She had been deceived 
in him then ; and others had aided in that 
deception. 

She had beheved him to be truthful and 
ardent, and capable of an attachment 
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equal to that wluch. she believed she had 
felt for him. 

And now he was already interested in 
another. That dream was over. He had, 
no doubt, sought to marry her to show 
the world that he was a reformed, married 
man. How soon — ^how very soon had he 
comprised Anna Masters in his plan ! 
Where was the need for such haste ? 

It was not in Emmeline's character to 
feel that bitter contempt and wrath which 
sustains many women in the anguish of 
disappointment. Hers was a gentle nature, 
easily crushed, easily subdued. She had 
more fortitude than elasticity; very un- 
selfish, and accustomed to early consider- 
ation for her mother. She always hoped 
that whatever distressed her might not 
prove a source of distress to others. She 
was not one of those young ladies who 
.revenge themselves on fate by making 
every one near them most uncomfortable. 
She was not one of those sharp-shooters 
who are furious when destiny crosses their 
wishes with a black indelible cross. She 
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was not one of those who take to being 
abstemious when lovers are faithless, and 
distress poor anxious mamma, and good 
hospitable papa, by sending away the 
delicacy prepared for their imdutifal 
palates, untasted. She did not indulge 
in headaches, or encourage fainting j&ts. 

She bore her unconfided sorrow the 
better because she had no one to impart 
it to — and one always bears vexations, I 
do not say griefs, the best that one can- 
not talk over with friends. She had 
been as kind, as pohte, as au fait to all 
that was going on as ever ; but she had 
become thin, and dehcate under the 
pressure of the untold and incurable 
sorrow. 

Whilst there was anything left to re- 
spect in Pemberton, there was something 
to hope. He might have erred grievously 
— ^but he might have reformed* She be-, 
heved he had done so; but to pay his 
addresses first to one young lady, then to 
another, before time could lessen 'the last 
impressions of many a tender passage 
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between them, shewed an abasement of 
his moral nature. 

She saw that he was lost to her for 
ever — and she to him. Then she knew, 
by the agony that made her pale lip 
quiver, how much she had loved Pemberton. 

She gained an eminence. The view 
stretched over the rich country, and was 
bounded by some hills, beyond which the 
river laved the banks on which Water 
End was situated. She was looking at 
them, seated on a stone, with a perplexed 
and mournful gaze, when the bushes were 
beaten about behind her with an impatient 
hand, and, breathless and agitated. Sir 
Gilbert Alton bounded to her side. 

" Emmehne — dearest Emmehne I We 
have all been in the greatest distress about 
you; no one could find you. And the 
keepers ; did you hear their guns ?" 

"No!" 

"They've been shooting hereabouts, 
and we fancied, or rather I did, you might 
have come to some harm, my own — my 
adored Emmeline !" 
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He threw himself down near her, as 
he spoke. 

" Sir Gilbert," she answered, rising, 
and much agitated, " it was only on con- 
dition that you never addressed such 
language to me again, that I returned 
here. If you break your promise, I can 
have no choice — I must leave Alton — and 
I have no where else to go No relation 
or fiiend to receive me." 

She struggled to prevent it; but the 
tears came into her eyes. 

" When I left your mother before," she 
resumed, "it was under such painful 
circumstances — and you know it was. 
You know how you acted. It was the 
folly of a boy. You know your mother's 
fears, and objections to — ^but there was 
no fear of that.'* 

She had risen, and they were walking 
towards the Hall. 

" I know," Sir Gilbert said, " that my 
dear mother is generally right ; but this I 
do know, that she destroyed in me every 
hope of happiness, and made me what I am." 
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Emmeline shuddered. 

" Good heavens !" she thought, " can- 
not men know disappointment, and yet 
stand up in innocence, in honour, and 
hope against the power of vice ?'* 

" You 'must know,'* he continued, " that 
whilst I bend to my mother's decision 
— and she is a person of great decision 
— ^you are the only person I shall ever 
love." 

"Others have said the same," Emme- 
line answered, "and have altered — and 
you will alter. I hope so. For, let it 
here and for ever be understood that, 
even if Lady Alton had approved — " 

" Do not say hard words, Emmeline. I 
never hoped for your consent. I could 
only love you, and despair." 

" Then give up pursuing me, day after 
day, with professions to which I ought not 
to hsten. I shall have but one alternative 
— ^to leave your mother — ^to leave you for 
ever. This time it must be final — I repeat 
it." 

" Emmehne, I promise you— on my 
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honour — I will never speak upon this 
subject again." 

" Keep your promise, this time," she 
answered, sadly. " Look out, Sir Gilbert, 
for other interests. Men can do so ; 
it is only women who are foohsH enough 
to hope on, to care, to grieve, to be 
miserable." 

Sir Gilbert watched her disconsolate 
air, and put his own construction on it. 
An underplot was his dehght : never was 
there a greater adept than he at playing a 
sharp game; and deceiving Lady Alton 
had been one of the earhest amusements of 
his life. 

He walked on and did not speak. 

His mother had trusted him, it is true, 
a second time near Emmehne; but that 
confidence had not inspired this ill-nurtured 
young man with any sense of honour. 
And, far fi'om keeping his word, he thought 
it the greatest attraction in the world, 
to his pursuit of Emmehne, that it 
was, as the French would say, une 
chose defendue^ and therefore full of that 
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false sentiment in which Sir Gilbert 
delighted. 

For he had run through a career of vice 
not to be mentioned, beginning in Germany 
where he studied languages under a Leipsic 
professor, and picked up more mischief at 
the Opera than "Deutsch." And these " in- 
discretions," as they are termed, had been 
overlooked by his worldly guardian. Major 
Bombas, as much safer and better than 
marrying a poor woman — and wholly 
ignored by his mother, who had the most 
exalted idea of his virtue and correctness, 
and who hved in a dream of the perfect 
purity of hfe for her son. A dream hke 
that from which many mothers awake to an 
appalling daylight perception of that fear- 
ful subject. 

Lady Alton had been highly satisfied 
with Emmeline's conduct before her de- 
parture from Alton. Her ladyship was a 
woman who generally aimed at acting 
uprightly herself, and only deviated when 
it happened to be extremely convenient to 
do so. She felt convinced that the sacri- 

2 
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fice to Emmeline had been dreadful. No 
one could resist Sir Gilbert, she was quite 
aware of that; but Emmeline's leaving, 
like her return, had been quite her own 
doing. And Lady Alton, selfish and fond, 
did not grieve herself much as to what 
might become of Bmmehne's happiness, 
provided Sir Gilbert was secure. Yet she 
loved Emmeline, and Emmeline loved her : 
Lady Alton was kind when her interests, 
or her opinions were not controverted; 
And Emmeline had found in her a refine- 
ment ' and a sympathy which it was 
impossible to expect either in Mrs. Flad- 
gate Sylvester or in Mrs. Vale. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MB. JOLIFFE's return. 

The Curate walked stoutly to his friend's 
Parsonage, some four miles off, where he 
was received with all that hospitality 
which looks upon eating and drinking as 
part of its meaning. The word had not 
that acceptance at Alton Hall. It meant, 
he was sure, great dinners, luncheons by 
invitation, visitors in the house named to 
the day — to come on the 22nd, for instance, 
and stay tiU the 26th. What if the fly, 
which is to take you to the station, proved 
faithless, or your letter did not come, or 
you could have dovetailed in a series of 
visits, very pleasant and convenient, by 
staying one day, just one day longer. 
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No — ^no reprieve ! not one hour. There is 
the under-footman taking your boxes 
down a corridor, and the housemaids 
are already pulhng the sheets off your 
bed, and putting on those for the in- 
comers of the evening. Go you must. 
Such was the hospitahty of Alton Hall, 
such is hospitality now all over society, 
as the expensive slavery is termed. 

At the low-browed, ivy-clad Parsonage, 
with its still bright flower-beds; its or- 
chard, red with ponderous boughs of rosy 
apples; its one cow in the glebe; its 
one-horse chaise in the stable-yard; its 
boy bursting his clothes — the Parson's 
old suit cut down to him — ^with health 
and fat; its neat maid-servants at the 
hall door ; its neater but not very much 
more stylish mistress within — there was 
still aperfect comprehension of the word 
< — the Parsonage was still glad to see you. 

There were no arms over a well-closed 
door, no picket of servants ; there was no 
dainty luncheon, no luxurious dinner at 
curfew time ; but there was, what is want- 
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ing now in many and many a grand country 
house, welcome — that sauce supreme^ with- 
out which the finest viands seem apt to 
choke one. 

*' Glad you came to-day. We killed our 
pig last week," said the Rector, with broad 
shoulders and a merry face. 

'* Hope you hke pork," began his good 
wife — 

" And babies, for here's a lot of them," 
interrupted the Rector. "Are you a judge, 
Johffe ? Here is a fine specimen ! Mean 
him to go to Queen's; that is if he can 
get an Exhibition, as I did." 

Then comes dinner, impromptu, but all 
the better — meat roasted as one rarely 
gets it in great houses, to a turn, capital 
vegetables, &c, 

"I am afi^aid you have lunched late at 
the Hall," says the Rector, brandishing — 
a thing one never sees but in homely 
houses — a carving-knife that will cut. 
*^ Here's a fine griskin — hey ?" 

" Well, I have not lunched at all," says 
the cheerful Curate. 
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" Well, I never !" cries the Rector's 
wife, who, having been rather slighted by 
Lady Alton, took what we may call the 
opposition side on most questions. " Just 
like them — apple sauce, Mr. Johffe ? Then 
there is that young Baronet — Nancy is not 
in the room, I think — ^is doing no good, no 
good—" 

"Johffe, old fellow, a glass of wine. 
I am heartily glad to see you ! You stay 
a week, of course ?" 

"The very shortest visit," said the 
Rector's wife. 

" Only one night — I cannot do more. 
Do tell me what were you saying 
about Sir Gilbert ?" 

The Rector looked round. Nancy 
still hovering in the perspective of the 
low-panelled, long and dark dining- 
room. 

"Wait a Kttle ! Try this beer, Johffe, 
home-brewed. Perhaps you hke cider ? — 
home-made, also. I do not offer you 
home-made wine, for I fancy you are too 
grand for that." 
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" Not at all ! Have you mucli society 
hereabouts, Mrs. Jenkins ?" 

Of course the usual answer was, 
" None !" 

Where is society gone to ? No one 
ever has any society, except in large 
towns. Neighbourhood and all its duties 
are gone out altogether. Society now 
comes in fits, and has a long collapse. 
All •the homely, social intercourse of forty 
years ago is obsolete. That it will be 
some time restored to Old England, and 
that people will find out that it is the 
only true luxury, is not impossible. A 
national crash or two would do us great 
good. 

Lady Alton, Mrs. Jenkins owned, called 
upon every body, and was very pohte; 
and once, during the year she and Mr. 
Jenkins were asked to dinner, to show 
respect to the cloth. It was generally 
a dreary visit, and they were glad when it 
was over. 

" Then there was a Mr. Egerton, one 
of the county members. He had a fine 
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place near ; but, since the sad affair that 
had happened there, he never came to it, 
so the house was closed." 

"Mrs. Egerton," the Rector added 
(Nancy having at last vanished), " was — 
my dear, the wine if you please — ^not 
altogether proper. Nothing proved against 
her ; but things went so far that a separa- 
tion took place, and she is not even 
buried here, though all the Egertons are so.'* 

"So she died r 

" Yes ; and Egerton is not a happy 
man — and a good deal broken of late. 
But he gives me no trouble. To tell you 
the truth, I do not know what to do 
about this young Sr Gilbert — ^it is an open 
scandal — a shameful scandal !" 

"What! what do you mean?" Mr. 
Johffe asked, alarmed. 

"Turn your chair a little. Do you 
notice some smoke in the distance, curl- 
ing up above those trees ? You cannot see 
the chimney ; but there's just an angle of 
a cottage visible by a break in that beech 
wood." 
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"WeU; yes." 

" There lives a foreigner, I do not say 
who she is, or what she is ; but young Sir 
Gilbert visits her — and reports are very, 
very unpleasant." 

" How shocking ; so young a man to be 
so shameless !" 

" Yet he comes to church regularly. I 
am thankful to say he has never dared to 
present himself before the altar to receive 
the Holy Communion." 

The Rector spoke very solemnly. Mr. 
JohflPe looked very grave. 

" I am sorry," he said, after a 
few moments of reflection, " that Miss 
Barnard is necessarily so much in his 
society." 

" Not more sorry than we are. My 
wife quite frets about it. You know why 
she left Alton last year? Young Sir 
Gilbert made desperate love to her, and 
she complained to his mother. Lady Alton, 
much as she Hkes Miss Barnard, is not 
a woman to do a generous action, though 
she talks a great deal about it. So she 
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allowed her to leave. On what grounds 
she has returned, I know not." 

" Perhaps," Mr. Joliflte gasped out, 
" they may marry." 

" Marry 1 No, no ; he will never marry 
her. I am ashamed to say I had him as 
a pupil for a year. I could never strike 
at the root of his faults : selfishness is at 
the bottom of every action. He will make 
the poor girl talked of, he will even act 
so that her character will suffer ; but he 
will never marry her. Susy, my love ; a 
little water please — 'tis warm." 

"How could you let her leave your 
village, Mr. Johffe? asked Mrs. Jenkins. 
" We were all so glad she was safe 
there." 

" Safe 1" Mr. Joliffe looked uneasy. 
" Do you not think she is safe then ?" 

" No 1 And I wish any honest man 
would offer to her, and marry her," said 
Mr. Jenkins ; " and now let us go and 
look at my farm, as I call it. Susy, dear, 
we are only going round the glebe." 

The two clergymen set off — Jenkins 
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supremely happy in the society of his old 
fiiend — JoliflFe absent, anxious, irresolute, 
to that degree that even a poultry-yard 
full of feathered beauties failed to rouse 
him. He looked in at two young calves, 
perfect creatures, as if he hated them; 
he saw the pet cow without a thrill of 
admiration; he walked over the glebe 
not hearing all Mr. Jenkins said of crops 
and manures. Even a field of superb 
Swedes failed to elucidate anything more 
than, 

" Rather damp, is it not ?" 

For his thoughts were otherwise occu- 
pied ; and, if there is one device of cruelty 
worse than another, it is to show a man, 
who has lost his heart, your farm. Farm- 
ing is the very antipodes of sentiment : 

" How ill the scenes that offer rest. 
And heart that cannot rest, agree !" 

And Mr. Johffe, in spite of all the kind- 
ness and cheerfiilness of his friends, retired 
to bed full of perplexity. 
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The downy, comfortable bed, true test 
of good housewifery, failed to lure him to 
sleep. The crescent moon, touching the 
far off gable of that cottage surrounded by 
all beauty, yet containing so much misery 
and guilt, seemed, in his dreams, to form 
the picture along which phantasmagoric 
figures passed, in sad performance of the 
melodrama which, in our waking hours, 
we call Hfe. There was Emmehne, pale, 
dejected, disgraced — ^the fate of Mrs. Bger- 
ton fastened, in all the injustice of the 
dreamer, upon her. Young Sir Gilbert, 
the Major, Lady Alton — ^how was it that 
they seemed linked with and confounded 
with Mrs. Vale and Pemberton ? 

He awoke to a fiill consciousness of all 
that endangered the peace of* one whom 
the good young Curate loved honestly, and 
respected reverently. With a very slender 
knowledge of society, but endowed with a 
sufficient good opinion of himself not to 
despond ; indeed he knew many who had 
as good as said to him " never despair," 
Mr. JoHffe, however, rested far more on the 
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dependent and unprotected state of her 
whom he admired, than on any intrinsic 
merits of his own. True love makes a man 
timorous. 

After a night of reflection, he sank into 
that sleep of exhaustion which sometimes 
settles one's mind more than any reason- 
ing. Often do we awake to reflect how 
foohsh our last night's cogitations have 
been, and how worse than useless. 
. Not so Mr. Johffe; he was a stout- 
hearted man, with a good deal of chivalry 
in his composition. 

" If I can but have a right to guard her 
from this young profligate," he said to 
himself, as he packed up his valise. And 
he went down to breakfast in a state of 
excitement such as he had not felt, he 
afterwards owned to Mr. Jenkins, since 
he went to look for his Testamut in the 
schools. 

" Well, if you must go, you must come 
back again ; just drop me a hue," said the 
Eector, " I will walk with you." 

Poor Mr. Joliffe wpuld rather have been 
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alone, for a momentous crisis in his life 
had arrived; but he submitted, and bid- 
ding Mrs. Jenkins a grateful adieu, salhed 
forth. 

He had to go through a great deal on 
the score of farming prospects again : the 
last harvest, and the last but one — ^poor 
country Hectors being often half farmers 
(and where is the objection ?) And 
soon, as they crossed the turnpike road, 
and came in sight of the lodge, Mr. 
Jenkins proffered a sun-burnt, gloveless 
hand to his old chum, and with a hearty, 
" Well, good-bye, old fellow," on each 
side, " Look us up again soon," on that 
of Jenkins, and a fervent, " I hope so 
to do," from Joliffe, they parted. 

At the lodge, he asked, " Did they know 
if Miss Barnard had ridden out ?" 

" No, 'certainly not; for she had gone 
across the road, down that lane, through 
the plantation to a cottage, where a poor 
woman was ill." 

What an opportunity ! With a throb- 
bing heart Mr. JoUffe left his vaKse at the 
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lodge, and begged the woman to stop the 
coach as it came past at twelve. It was 
then only eleven o'clock. He plunged 
into the lane, and thought his heart would 
have burst. 

There she was, returning, in her Uttle 
close cottage-bonnet, pale and languid; 
but a smile hghted up her face as she met 
him. 

" Mr. Joliffe, I am so glad to see you ! 
You will be dehghted to hear that Susan 
,Glover's under-gar doner, or rather. Lady 
Alton's under-gardener, has acceded to 
all our wishes — ^it ought to be his wishes. 
However, it is all settled, and you may 
expect to see the young bridegroom elect 
over, very soon, at Water End." 

" I rejoice sincerely, and am sure it was 
your doing." 

"No, indeed; my cousin Gilbert has 
the merit," she answered. 

This struck a pang. 

" Then you have no farther message for 
the Vicar and his lady-relatives," said the 
Curate, tremblingly. 

VOL. II. P 
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"No, none! And more, Mr. Joliffe, 
do not mention me to them. We may 
never meet again." 

" * Should we ever meet again,' dear 
Miss Barnard, am I not to be included in 
the catalogue of your friends ?" 

Poor Mr. Joliffe tried to look tender; 
but only looked hot. 

" Oh, most certainly ! When do you 
leave, Mr. JoUffe? Did you secure a 
place in the coach ?" 

This was flattering. 

" There is always room outside, thank 

you.'' 

" But you do not go till twelve ? It is 
but little past eleven. Will you not come 
up to the house, and wait there, Mr. 
JoUffe?" 

The kindness of manner touched him. 

" I was in hopes you would indulge me 
Tvdth a few minutes' conversation. Miss 
Barnard," he answered. 

" With pleasure, on one condition — that 
you do not speak to me of Water End. 
I have made up my mind to be happy. 
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and to believe that I shall be happier than 
I have been," she sighed. " But one has 
so much to forget in life." 

" No one can ever forget you, Miss 
Barnard. Oh, no !" 

" You are very kind." 

" Kind I am not, in the sense you mean, 
Miss Barnard." The Curate now spoke 
manfully out. " I am a poor man, and 
have no Hving, now — and those considera- 
tions have kept me silent, Miss Barnard. 
And especially that I never would have 
interfered with what I knew to be my 
Vicar's proudest wishes at one time." 

" All those are at an end for ever," cried 
Emmehne, impatiently. 

" Granted ! But is he the only man 
who has feelings and ungratified wishes ? 
I am a poor man, as I said before. Miss 
Barnard, yet I could, if ever you gave me 
a moment's hope, offer you as true a heai^t 
as any of your numerous admirers have 
done." 

She turned back at once. 

"Do not let us talk upon such a 

p 2 
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subject, Mr. Joliffe. As for my niunerous 
admirers, they do not exist." 

" You have one here," he said very 
respectfully. " Nay ! pray hear me ?*' as 
she moved on impatiently. " Am I un- 
worthy your attention ?" 

" Certainly not ; but — " 

" Then, Miss Barnard, I only desire 
to explain a few things to you relative 
to myself; so that if, at any time 
hence, you should look more favourably 
on me, you could feel I had not deceived 
you. I am no- — " 

But here Emmehne interrupted him 
kindly, but firmly. 

At no future time could this subject 
ever be resumed between us. It must end 
here, and for ever. I value and respect 
you as a fi:*iend — I hope you will continue 
such to me." 

** I hope," he replied, terribly cast down, 
" that I have given no ofibnce, Miss Bar- 
nard?" 

" How can you have done so ? By pay- 
ing me the highest compliment, you have 
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at least insured my gratitude. Pray let 
it be as if nothing had passed between us !" 

She held out her hand. 

The distant tally-ho of the coachman was 
heard afar oflf, and Emmehne hailed it as 
a relief. 

" Should you ever think differently,'* he 
began again. 

" I never shall, Mr. Joliffe. You cannot 
comprehend my feelings, my position, to 
imagine it possible." 

Poor man! Yet in spite of this last 
rebuff, his true-hearted affection burst the 
bounds of prudence, and, during these last 
few moments, even whilst the coach was 
standing at the lodge gates, the valise was 
being brought out, Mr. Joliffe poured out 
what almost amounted to eloquence. 

He warned Emmehne of what he believ- 
ed to be her peril; he besought her to 
leave Alton; he admonished her not to 
trust those who were wholly unprincipled. 

She stood aghast. 

**To whom," she asked, "do you 
refer ?" 
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"The coacli is waiting, sir. It is 
behind its time," said the woman at the 
lodge. 

" Your valise is in the boot," added her 
husband. 

" I mean your young cousin I God 
bless and protect you !" whispered Mr. 
Johffe. 

Again the tally-ho resounded, again the 
coach dashed down the turnpike road; 
and Emmeline, more confused, more de- 
jected than ever, walked slowly towards 
the house. The last notes of the horn 
fieemed a sort of requiem to her peace. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OUR CHEERFUL CURATE. 

No one could imagine what had hap- 
pened to Mr. Joliffe: he became quite 
nervous, even in the pulpit. Giving out 
the bans shook him sensibly — ^his con- 
dition seemed too serious for joking ; but 
as the good young man kept his secret to 
himself, it was beyond the power of 
sympathy. 

We invited him to tea frequently, and 
hoped that Anna would compensate, in 
some measure, for the absent Emmeline, 
to whose score we laid this new vexation. 

He took an aversion to Anna, and she 
to him. But we wondered at his feeling 
towards her, knowing that every woman 
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in his eyes had angelic propensities. It 
was evident that she despised him, and 
flew at higher game. 

In truth Anna Masters did not grow in 
any of our good graces. She was the 
least loveable person I ever met with. 

Her society was, however, acceptable as 
preventing the worst thing that can hap- 
pen to a family not in good spirits — ^being 
alone together. And yet she never exerted 
herself to please any of us. She ftdfiUed 
a regular routine every day, walking so 
many times up and down the terrace-walk 
in the Vicarage garden, her Greek Testa- 
ment in her hand, her clogs on her large 
feet, her mufiatees — everything to protect 
the outer vessel, whilst the inner one was 
replenished with intellectual food. Yet 
she was not intelligent : she was the 
heaviest companion I ever knew ; so set, 
so sententious, that talking to her was 
like walking from one mile-stone to 
another for a constitutional. There was 
no play of fancy to be indulged, on your 
own side, or looked for on hers. 
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The gentle gaiety, the ready sympathy of 
BmmeHne — ^yet why do I recur to it ? She 
was lost to us, and for ever. The luxury 
of having her to share every passing feel- 
ing, making it as serious as if it were 
permanent, was not for us. We must 
learn to do without her, in life. 

The first evening that Mr. Joliffe came 
home to Water End, he dehvered his 
instructions fi:»om Lady Alton to Pem- 
berton. 

"Her Ladyship," the dejected Curate 
said, '^ would attend instantly to the sub- 
ject. And then her son. Sir Gilbert, was 
sure to take it up warmly." 

He paused. Pemberton's face was crim- 
son for a moment. 

" He appears a promising young man," 
continued Mr. JoUfie; '^but I am told — 
in short, I know. Oh, dear !" 

Pemberton looked up from the book he 
was turning over. 

" Do you remember seeing Jenkins ? — I 
used to call him Jenkins of Queen's, Mr. 
Trevor. I slept at his house last night." 
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" Indeed," Pemberton did not see what 
this was to the purpose. 

"He has a nice parsonage, a capital 
glebe and a good wife," Joliffe resumed with 
a sigh. 

The sum of human happiness was com- 
prised in those words. 

** But — ^he knows Sir Gilbert Alton too 
weU." 

" How ? To what do you refer ?" said 
Pemberton. 

" I refer to Miss Barnard. She is much 
interested in — ^indeed I fancy I saw it^— 
that young gentleman, young in age, but 
old in profligacy." 

"Did you not warn her?" Pemberton 
asked, with a slight quivering of his 
Hp. 

" Only imperfectly, Mr. Trevor, certain 
reasons prevented me." 

The Curate coloured, and looked away. 
Pemberton started from a reverie soon 
afterwards, with a sigh. 

" Cannot you or your aunt do it ?" Mr. 
JoliflTe said soon afterwards. 
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" She has cut off all communication, 
and throws away every chance of a re- 
union with us, Joliffe." 

" You think so ? You are sure of her 
sentiments ?" Joliffe asked eagerly. 

** Quite, so far as ourselves are con- 
cerned; and it is of Httle use to give 
advice, the motives to which are question- 
able, and, therefore, the advice itself 
would beunsuccessfiil." 

He spoke moumfiilly, and Mr. Joliffe 
answered his sad look with one still 
sadder. 

" It is very melancholy for me ; I feel 
it intensely," said the Curate, ignoring aU 
poor Pemberton's prior claims to the 
rights of a despairing lover. " Had it 
been otherwise, I might have dared to 
hope, I beheve, to — ^to — " 

" Do not refer to it again. I beg of 
you," Pemberton exclaimed, with the tone 
of a man stung to the quick. " Let the 
subject be dismissed. I can do nothing." 

He looked pale, and stem, and Mr. 
JoUffe was far too respectful and sensible 
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to intrude his advice again. And so the 
subject was closed ; Pemberton from that 
hour resolutely struggled against his grief. 
He turned unflinchingly to the duties that 
he had long looked upon as his solace in 
hfe. For these, under a deep sense of 
humiUation, he had given up fame, early 
predilections, probable wealth. He now 
looked to them, bankrupt as he was, in 
all other sources of contentment, as his 
all. 

It was at a meeting of the clergy that 
he received the first check to his efforts. 
The assembled incumbents looked coldly 
on him. Certain reports were very current 
to his disadvantage. He had been advised 
to contradict them, and had not done so. 
The worthy pastors, over their firesides, 
had conned this over with their wives, 
who thought it strange. Wives take up, 
generally, the severe side of the subject, 
especially relatively to a man whose 
preaching so echsped that of the reverend 
humdrums around him. Mrs. Sedative 
Somnolent thought great injustice had 
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been done to the Rev. Sedative Somnolent 
in not asking him to print his Assize 
sermon, when Pemberton had been asked to 
print his. A parson with a red face, com- 
monly called the " Fiery Furnace," from 
his being fond of delineating the horrors 
of a certain warm place, influenced the 
anger of his devoted spouse by telling her 
that Pemberton had emptied, annihilated, 
the Dissenting Bethesda on the hiU, a 
feat which he had himself for years at- 
tempted, but in vain. 

These faithful wives were ready to be 
scandahsed by any idle tale ; they could 
see nothing but concealed guilt in so 
popular a man, and now it was all come 
out ; so the two Rectors went, full of holy 
zeal, towards one whose very virtues 
aggravated his faults. His virtues were 
supposed to be false, and not precious 
stones, and the foil behind them was 
highly coloured — the stronger the colour, 
the greater the deception. Then there 
were certain single ladies, excellent sisters 
hving with excellent brothers — curates. 
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or in some cases, incumbents who took 
pupils. To these, Pemberton had long 
been a cynosure, a man who ought to 
marry; who wanted to marry, and to 
whom a wife was as essential as a surphce. 
To them, rumours insidiously dispersed, 
came like a blight. The happy married 
woman might storm and anathematise, 
they could only mourn " their blighted 
hopes, their laurels torn." There was, 
therefore, a great consolation in explaining 
the cause of Pemberton' s indifference, and 
in coupling their mutual discoveries with 
lamentations over the sinner. 

There is generally in country villages 
a battahon powerful, ready, full of conceit, 
not apt to fall themselves, and very stem 
judges of conduct, and this consists of the 
village school-masters, of their woman- 
kind, of parish clerks, and churchwardens. 
Also humble young ladies, who are always 
in readiness to take a hand at " dummy 
whist," or a class at the Sunday-school, 
excellent friends of the young clergyman 
— friends only, never aspiring to more. 
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yet, imbued with that sort of ardour 
which an old man never inspires; these 
are invariably in a state of enthusiasm 
with the sermon, and are gracefully and 
condescendingly noticed by the ladies of 
the Parsonage House. 

Hitherto this band of wise virgins had 
been all for Pemberton. Seeing with his 
eyes ; adoring good works much, but him 
more; crocheting anti-macassars for his 
sofas in summer ; working carpets for the 
altar in winter. 

Suddenly, however, this corps de reserve 
became infected; cold looks and a languid 
aid, a thin attendance of Sunday-school 
teachers, lachrymose voices in the Psalms, 
respectful curtsies, and a total silence as 
to the discourses once so be-praised, were 
the symptoms of the insidious epidemic 
of detraction. 

The poor stood out the last ; but even 
their faith was shaken, as we afterwards 
discovered, by that insidious enemy 
whom we feared, yet despised. 

A little common sense at this period 
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would have been worth all our righteous 
indignation, our pride, and determined 
silence. Not even the following conversa- 
tion, told to me in confidence, warned me 
of their evil power, which, having blasted 
Pemberton's career once, was still so 
strong to do him ill. 

"No," whispered the young lady from 
Glenthorne, to a poor country woman, 
with a face of the greatest simplicity, 
" do not speak to me of your Vicar." 

" Indeed, miss, he be a nice gentle- 
man." 

" You think so ; would that I could do 
the same ! Is not your daughter servant 
at the Vicarage ?" 

" Yes, miss. She have been with Miss 
Pemberton these two years." 

" I trust no harm will come of it ; but 
have you heard of Bella Glover, whose 
mother died of consumption ? She was to 
have been married to Lady Alton's gar- 
dener, or under-gardener, and now it is all 
off on account of the Vicar." 

" To be sure I Well, I never heard ! 
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Why he'd never take to the like of her ?" 

** I am Sony to say it ; but I met them 
walking together late in the lane last 
night. He is not our clergyman, happily, 
and mamma does not notice him; so of 
course it is not a matter upon which I 
ought to speak. Only, for your daughter's 
sake, be warned." 

By some strange, now forgotten channel, 
it also came to my ears that the poison of 
slander was daily poured into the, ears of 
Mrs. Vale. Why I took no means 
of counteracting its influence may be 
briefly explained by confessing that I 
scorned the tale-bearer as I did the hearer 
of her slanders. It would have been sp 
easy to confront her, to demand her 
reasons for the following conversation with 
Mrs. Vale. 

" Yes, I own I broke off that match. I 
saved her. I had seen one friend sacri- 
ficed; my dear Mrs. Bgerton." 

"I always thought, dear Miss Harri- 
son," the widow responded, "he ad- 
mired i/cm." 

VOL. II. Q 
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*' Mamma soon silenced that; so un- 
suitable altogether. And his character 
was enough for me." 

"Men will be men," Mrs. Vale said. 
She did not see things of that nature in a 
very stem point of view. 

" Oh, but dear Mrs. Vale ! to a young 
girl like me. And then, have you heard 
about Bella Glover? Five times have I 
met them in a dark lane together ; once, 
sitting on a style. Shocking ! isn't it ?" 

" I can't say I hke it," was all prudent 
Mrs. Vale's reply. She was not going to 
involve herself in any fracas about the 
clergyman. She had the prudence which 
protects Number One in perfection. 

•"The people here are infatuated with 
him," she resimied, after a pause. 

This drew from Maude a double charge 
of poisoned shafts. She had pledged her 
word on the allegations against Pember- 
ton, and when they seemed to melt away 
from want of truth or of depth, she was 
induced to strengthen them by the most 
remorseless exaggeration. 
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The incredible monstrosity of such a 
character will be questioned by many. 
But it is not from mere invention that 
it is drawn. We, alas ! knew but little 
of the powerfiil spells of hatred, vindic- 
tiveness, prejudice, idleness, restlessness, 
woimded vanity. Like an evil spirit, 
Miss Harrison spread her poisoned 
seed, which grew like the rank weed 
it was, unchecked, unheeded by us; for 
she was subtle, clever, and fascinating 
to a degree, and a certain good-nature 
and apparent frankness gave force to her 
insinuations. 

And it is the easiest thing in the world 
to ruin a clergyman, especially an un- 
married clergyman. He is mercenary, and 
wants to find a rich wife ; or he has some 
concealed tie, and cannot marry. If he 
does not visit the poor, he is negUgent ; if 
he . does, he has some pretty parishioners 
in his view ; and then, be it not forgotten 
that there are hosts of natural enemies to 
the church in every country place and in 
every town. First, Unitarians, who call 
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everything that their cold sponge has not 
wiped away, superstition ; next, the whole 
race of Nonconformists ; lastly, the small 
band of Roman Catholics. These various 
denominations go about, morally speaking, 
in spectacles, to see the backsUdings of the 
parson, and have a sort of small poUce, by 
which all that passes, and much that does 
not pass in the parsonage house, is trans- 
mitted. The truth is, that the instant a 
clergyman enters a parish, people see 
double. Enthusiasts there are who du- 
plicate his virtues ; but the majority sum 
up, as fast as they can do it, his imperfec- 
tions. 

Conscious of inferior education and posi- 
tion, it consoles a dissenting minister to 
reflect that whilst his rival— as he im- 
properly deems him — ^has all the worldly 
advantage, he has the grace. He is not 
carnal-minded, but spiritual-minded ; . he 
is not bound by creeds, but takes a broad 
view of things, added to which the parson's 
^vife goes now and then to a ball with 
her daughters — whilst his partner irons 
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her own clothes, and makes her own 
pastry. 

But now, in this extraordinary case, the 
Reverend Samuel Thistletex could discourse 
to his wife and six children, and point the 
moral thereon. He could defy slander 
and face truth; but how comes it that 
whispering calumny dares to attack the 
fame and safety of his neighbour, the vicar ? 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE DBPAETUEB. 

" I HAVE determined to go." 

So spoke Pemberton to us one day. 

" Pray consider well what you give up," 
said I. 

" No one can have thought over it more 
anxiously," he answered. 

" Your people, your garden, all the ex- 
pense of removing," Maria urged. 

He looked at her. 

" I cannot stay here. I have lost my 
influence over my parishioners. Someone 
has whispered away that which is most 
precious to me of all things — ^my good 
name. I rrmst go." 

We opposed him no longer. A friend. 
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who had fallen into ill health, wished to 
exchange his Uving in a large town for a 
country vicarage. The aflFair wherein both 
parties acted Uke sincere and honest men, 
was soon brought to a close. In three 
months the new vicar was to take 
possession, and Pemberton to settle in a 
town called Hedborough. 

He went first to see the place, and re- 
turned in good spirits. 

" It is healthfiil, cheerful, and bustling," 
he said. " The church large, the archi- 
tecture of the fine old massive gothic, the 
Vicarage House has a good town garden, 
with a view fi:'om the end over the river. 
There are roses there in abundance, 
and a tolerable kitchen garden at one 
side." 

" And the people ?" 

" Intelligent, and only partially manu- 
facturing. I shall have to work in a large 
sphere, it will be better for me." 

For the first time, for many months, 
the cloud seemed to have vanished fi'om 
his face. For the first time, for many 
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months, we heard him speak of EmmeHne. 
" No one will have so much power to 
harm me there. She will not, for to her, 
I learn at last, I owe all the discomfort 
of the last few months." 

We both expressed our disbehef. 

" Unhappily it is too true." 

'^Not so, Pemberton, I assure you," I 
exclaimed. " You owe all the evil that 
seems spreading against your good name 
to her from whom you have already re- 
ceived so much injury." 

" How do you know this ?" he exclaimed 
eagerly, struck with my vehemence. 

I told him what had come to my know- 
ledge regarding Miss Harrison's insidious 
remarks. 

" From her I can bear it," he half mur- 
mured to himself. "My God! I thank 
thee that I may love her still." 

He left the room. 

" How strange it is," said Anna Masters, 
" that people are such victims to love !" 

" Love is a sort of rehgion," said Maria, 
" without faith it must perish." 
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" Pemberton will be all the better when 
he is cured of his." 

We made no reply. It is not pleasant 
to find youth cold and didactic as age. 
We hoped, when they heard their Vicar 
was about to leave them, that the parish 
would show some remorse. 

But parishes, like committees, have no 
conscience. Individually a parish may be 
composed of worthy men, collectively they 
are detestable. Our churchwarden had 
long been impertinent to Pemberton, he 
now openly attended Bethesda, and said 
he should not enter thie church whilst Mr. 
Trevor was in it. 

We entreated Pemberton to nail him to 
a reason. 

" Only to provoke him to confirmed im- 
pertinence, and myself to unclerical 
anger ?" he answered. " No.** 

" But to give you an opportunity of 
denying what they allege," I rephed. 

" I cannot deny aU" — ^he turned a sad 
face to me as he spoke — ** I am, it is true, 
wholly innocent of what they have circu- 
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lated about me, but I have erred, and tliis 
is my punishment, I must bear it.*' 

"Why not confront Miss Harrison? 
Such people are cowards at heart." 

" No, my dear friend ; to do so will not 
give me back Emmeline's love. I have 
decided to go ; I am glad to go. I want 
more occupation, I must have work to 
distract my mind from the bitterness of 
feeling that she loved me, yet distrusted 
me. 

; "Be just to her," I said ; " poor girl, 
she has no one to advise her." 

He looked away. I could see by the 
expression of his countenance how hard it 
was to be just, feeling that nothing but a 
miracle could bring her back to us. 

We now devoted ourselves to preparing 
for our departure. It was with some 
difficulty that we made Anna Masters 
understand she could not accompany us to 
our new home. That being of reason and 
propriety was so much moved from this 
comfortable state, upon finding us decisive 
on this subject, as to lose her temper. 
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Maria was too kind to say much against 
a relation of mine ; but as for me, I was 
rejoiced to be rid of her, for more reasons 
than one. Her anger only gave us an 
opportunity of seeing she was as unamiable 
as Miss Harrison herself, while she as- 
sumed to practise every virtue under 
Heaven. 

It was a sad ceremonial, that departure. 
The respectable people on whom Pember- 
ton called without a single omission, were 
melted by his farewell. They wished him 
well, some coupKng a reproving text with 
their valedictions, others assuring him that 
they had never spoken against him. 

" No matter," he said, smihng. " It can 
do me no harm, you will think otherwise 
in time." 

The young farmer, from whom he had 
caught the fever, and who had stood by 
him resolutely, turned away to hide a tear 
as Pemberton shook his hand. 

The village was in the hush of noon- 
tide, when the poor dine, as our carriage 
came to the door and was packed. All 
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the previous week we had been sending 
away fttrnitnre, books, and plate. There 
had been scarcely more than a chair to sit 
down upon for several days, our last beds 
had gone off that morning. 

We were in the carriage waiting for 
Pemberton. He had gone round the gar- 
den, down to the water's edge, into the 
church-yard, back again into the empty 
house, where his steps sounded drearily 
on the bare boards, then he had mounted 
to a little room where Emmeline used to 
sleep when it was too wet, or too late to 
go home to Laurel Cottage. Maria found 
him standing alone in that room, and 
looking as it were, on vacancy. He recol- 
lected himself, however, and starting from 
his reverie led the way down stairs. One 
instant he looked back into his empty 
hbrary with its windows staring wide 
open, and the flaunting sun-beams dancing 
idly on the pohshed oak wainscot in 
which Pemberton had taken such pride. 
He said nothing, but in this mute farewell 
it seemed as if his heart was bidding an 
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everlasting farewell to Emmeline. Here 
and there were groups of villagers doflBng 
their hats as we passed ; one man rushed 
forward, and stopping the carriage prof- 
fered a rough hand to shake. 

"Master Trevor," he said, "you've 
been the kindest fiiend I ever had." 
The poor woman at the post oflBce stepped 
forward with a nosegay of late flowers. 
" He's such a feehng gentleman," were her 
words to me. Blessings and prayers pur- 
chased by nothing but a little neighbourly 
kindness and by truth, and sympathy 
followed our cortege as it passed through 
the village. 

When I look into the dim past, that 
village, in its noon radiance, stands out a 
prominent picture. Every garden was 
gay, for the sun hghted up each flower. 
As we turned the angle of the street the 
Vicarage was lost to our view, but 
the church, its fanes bright, its tracery 
distinct, its chimes playing, its grave- 
stones set out by each individual back- 
ground of deep shadow — ^the church 
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was the last object on whicli we looked. 
I felt, I own, a sinking of the heart, and 
said I felt it. " Shall we be happy where 
we are going?" I asked of Pemberton. 

" It will be," he gently said, " a dif- 
ferent sort of happiness. For myself, I 
own, I long for employment." 

And so we travelled on to Hedborough. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A OOUNTBY DINNER-PARTY; 

Lady Alton, meantime, was coUecting 
around her the famiHes in the neighbour- 
hood, with which, during her husband's 
Ufetime, she had held so Httle com- 
munication. 

It required no effort to engage her son 
in the schemes which she formed for 
regenerating the social world ; for, with 
Lady Alton, everything was a merit, an 
originahty on her part. A great many 
truisms and much preaching on the 
duty of good neighbourship preceded 
the gathering of a common-place party. 
All that emanated from her had some 
high motive. She had platitudes ready 
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for everything. One day Emmeline, 
during a dinner-party, sat next to a gen- 
tleman whose appearance and manner 
interested her. He was a man ap- 
proaching forty; tall, dignified, perfectly 
well-bred, and with the most agreeable 
voice imaginable. He spoke readily, 
unaffectedly, and sometimes wittily on 
everyone of those usual subjects in which 
the intellect need make no great exertion. 
He had travelled immensely, and went 
away somewhere every year in the vaca- 
tion, never coming home till hunting 
began. He viewed all he saw from the 
head; the heart seemed neither elated 
nor depressed by any of his widely-spread 
experiences. One would say he doubted 
the existence of disinterestedness and 
sincerity; and that with every worldly 
facihty to happiness he seemed wholly 
destitute of any specific interest. It was 
this isolation that interested EmmeUne 
in her next neighbour. His indifference 
seemed so akin to her own. He, on his 
part, seemed struck with the freshness 
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and genuineness of the somewhat pensive 
young lady beside him. 

They exchanged certain reminiscences 
of some few fdcts of the continent of 
which, generally, Bmmeline's knowledge 
was as Umited as his was extended. He 
had been everywhere, seen everything, 
done everything. His only trouble was 
now to make out his next year's tour ; 
without going farther than would be 
convenient to him, he could not, he 
said have any novelty. To avoid a 
long sea voyage he must still keep in 
Europe, and Europe seemed too smaD for 
him. 

" Tou talk like a Queen's messenger," 
said Major Bombas, who was Hstening 
across the table to the conversation 
opposite. 

" Upon my word I wish I were one. 
I wish I was obhged to go somewhere," 
was the reply. 

Then, still across the table, the Major 
continued to beguile the agreeable traveller 
into a sort of conversation that bachelors 
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peculiarly like, respecting the merits of 
tables-d'h6te, particular sauces here, cer- 
tain dishes there, just as if the object of 
traveUing was to eat a capon with truffles 
at the H6tel Byron, or fish dressed with 
sdiice supreme at Ouchy. Emmehne's 
neighbour knew the best, and had tasted 
the best of everything ; all at once he 
touched, apropos of what she could not 
gather, upon the site and structure of 
some Swiss chateau, and what he said 
interested her, and she leaned forward 
to listen, for his description reminded her 
of Le Claire. 

Her neighbour, observing this, turned 
round and said to her, 

" You know, I dare say, that old castle 
in Appenzell that belonged once to the 
great Swiss family of — what is the name ? 
However it is now let, furnished, and 
a Mend of mine had it. Gruenstein, 
I think it is called." 

" No, I do not know it," Emmehne 
answered. " We were en pension at St. 
Etienne." 
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" Quite the best plan," her neighbour 
answered. '* Lady Alton preferred it then 
to the hotels?" 

" I was not with Lady Alton." 

He seemed to pass over her answer as 
if he only just heard it. "I suppose it is 
the only way to learn the French well," 
he remarked. 

" My mother thought so, and it was 
convenient." 

" It is the pleasantest mode, when you 
are a family party of brothers and 
sisters." 

" We were alone — I have neither brother 
nor sister." 

She did not enter any farther into her 
family history, not only from an aversion 
to intrude it upon a stranger, but because 
she fancied he was not interested in the 
little she did say. 

But she was mistaken. Her neighbour 
was cogitating in his own mind who she 
could be. 

Sundry glances from Sir Gilbert, who sat, 
in his resplendent beauty, at the bottom 
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of the table, were not thrown away upon 
the hard-headed traveller. "She is no 
sister," he thought ; he knew so httle of 
Lady Alton that there might have been 
a sister without his knowing it. Then, 
Major Bombas was civil to her. " She 
is not dependent, or he would have 
been rude to her," he thought. " Try 
again," said the Spirit of Curiosity within 
him. 

" Your mother has not, I hope, given 
lip travelling abroad — ^it is a pleasure — " 

" Sir," interrupted Bmmeline, low and 
hurriedly, " I have no mother now." 

"Pardon me, pray pardon me," he 
answered with the deepest concern. 

" Ah, yes," repUed Bmmehne, recover- 
ing herself at once, unwilling to expose 
the sacred feelings of her heart, in such a 
scene, to an entire stranger. " You meant 
to say," she continued, " there is pleasure 
as well as benefit in travelling abroad ; for 
my part, there is more interest, to me, 
in a secluded country life at home. Never- 
theless, I was very happy once abroad." 
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" May I ask where ?" her neighbour said 
courteously. 

She drew a rapid picture of Le Claire, 
without naming the place. In the midst 
of those to whom she was totally in- 
different, her memory brought forth its 
stores of pleasant incident and of home- 
like happiness; Fran9ois, the mules and 
the bells, the patient oxen, the vineyards, 
the distant mountains, the proximate fields, 
all figured in her description. 

Her neighbour hstened attentively. 

" And what sort of quarters did you get 
there ?" 

" There were two houses, and we visited 
friends in the smaller one. It stood back. 
Though small, it had many rooms, and 
old closets, and a corridor, and a grenier, 
and a huge cellar fiill of the vin de 

She suppressed a coming sigh. 

" And the flowers were very luxuriant 
all about. There was a delicious orchard ; 
I am ashamed to say how many pears I 
used to have shaken down for me." 
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Her neighbour answered by a smile. 
These simple pleasures were to him a sort 
of soupe au lait, fit only for less sophis- 
ticated spirits. 

" Then you had no neighbours, I sup- 
pose, in those remote retreats ?" 

" We did not Uve there ; we only went 
out now and then from St. Etienne. 
Yes there were neighbours ; our friends 
lived in Le Petit Claire. And an English 
family lived in Le Grand Claire." 

Her neighbour started, and the colour 
left his face for a moment. His expression 
was so grave that Emmeline turned away, 
and began talking to the gentleman on the 
other side. 

When there was a pause in that strain, 
usual in country places, to wit, Did you 
ride to see the hounds throw ofi* to-day ? 
Do you ever follow? Has Lady Alton 
given up riding ? Your cousin hunts a 
good deal, doesn't he ? Did you go to 
the Hunt Ball last week? Emmeline 
found her neighbour again addressing 
her. 
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" It is some time, then, since you were 
abroad ?" 

"Yes — six years." 

*' Six years ! Do you happen to re- 
member the name of the English family 
who lived — at the place you describe — ^ 
at the large house, Le Grand Claire ?" 

The name seemed almost to choke 
him; but not an emotion did his face 
betray. 

*^Yes, perfectly. Their name is Har- 
rison." 

" Ah 1 You must have enjoyed your- 
self extremely: climate, season, health, 
companions, all combining." 

He paused, and looked at her. 

" It was a very happy time," Emmeline 
answered ; and restraining herself with an 
effort, she hoped the dinner was coming to 
an end. 

Major Bombas had his glass in his eye 
at the time. 

^* She has caught him, I protest. Well, 
she is a clever girl ; she wiU do well for 
herself in the world — a nice girl." 
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Just at that moment there was one of 
those hushes in the dinner talk, which 
seems to come and go hke the wind, no 
one knows how or where. The silence 
was broken by the Major, who, screwing 
up one eye, and fastening his glass with 
the other, fixed the penetrating orbs on 
his vis-a-vis. 

" You were talking of travelling — 
where do you think of going next year, 
Egerton ?" 

** I do not know ; perhaps, I may pair 
off and go to Jerusalem, perhaps I may stay 
until it is hot enough for Norway.'* 

" But how will your constituents like 
that?" 

" I really do not know." 

" And, perhaps, don't care. Jerusalem ! 
Why, you will be meeting some pretty girl 
on the top of Mount Lebanon, and marry- * 
ing her." 

Mr. Egerton, for here sat the husband 
of the unhappy Aurora, drew up a little, 
and somewhat gravely answered, 

" That is not very likely." 
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^* Nearer home, perhaps," said the free 
Major, screwing up and directing his eye 
as if he meant to fire it off. 

But Mr. Egerton did not, or would not, 
hear him. He had turned to another lady 
on his left, listening with an absent air 
to her narrative of her last trip to Paris. 

Emmeline, meantime, thus learned the 
name of her new acquaintance, but that 
name did not bring its history with it. 
Whatever she had heard of Pemberton 
Trevor's delinquencies, she knew nothing 
of Mr. Egerton. The name of Aurora had 
been carefully concealed from her : any clue 
to the real story would not have been de- 
sirable to those who had told her what was 
true, but who had told only half the 
truth. The ladies having left the dinner- 
room, the Major abruptly addressed Mr. 
Egerton, 

"Pretty girl, your neighbour; isn't 
she?" 

** Yes she is ;" (calmly) " who is she ?" 

"Don't you know? She's our cousin; 
uncommonly good-looking, or I should 
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take no interest in her. Can't bear an 
ugly woman." 

"There is no reproach to her on 
that account. But is her name — can her 
name be Bombas ?" 

" Oh, no ! She's not so near us 
as that. A poor clergyman's daughter. 
Lady Alton only has her from kindness, 
to write her notes, and all that ; and the 
girl's gratefiil enough. Bless you ! she 
adores me !" 

Mr. Egerton turned a quiet look upon 
him, as much as to say, " Does she 
indeed?" 

" She has no money, that is, as good as 
none, or I shouldn't mind marrying her 
myself." 

" How condescending 1" 

" She is the belle of the county, and the 
women are madly jealous of her, I can tell 
you. And now, Egerton, just let us talk 
of your borough. Have you any thoughts 
of retiring?" 

They then dived into all the strange 
mysteries of electioneering. 
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"I wish to goodness," the Major in- 
terrupted, "you'd marry, Egerton, and 
retire, and propose me for your suc- 
cessor." 

As evening drew on, Mr. Egerton was 
one of the first to enter the drawing-room. 
He quietly sat down by Bmmeline, and 
entered into that sort of conversation 
which the young and gay might call slow. 
But there is a period in hfe when the 
Kvehest girl begins to weary of incessant 
flirtation or of unvaried "chaff;" and 
Emmehne had reached that period. She 
had begun to reflect, and to hke such con- 
versation as afforded food for reflection. 
She had begun to know that this world is not 
all for sensation, nor for amusement. The 
half hterary, half pohtical, half topogra- 
phical, half critical conversation of Mr. 
Egerton interested her as much as any- 
thing could interest her; for every tie to 
society is loosened by one unhappy attach- 
ment. 

Their communications naturally evoked 
much of Emmeline's personal expe- 
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riences. Speaking of the poor, the name 
— for the first time, and then only to 
a stranger — of Pemberton Trevor es- 
caped her. She looked up at her com- 
panion shortly afterwards. There was 
a grave abstraction on his face. He 
asked no further questions, nor spoke 
again. Soon afterwards he arose, and 
asked Lady Alton to point out to him in 
the clear moonhght the spire of a church 
which she was restoring. 

They stood together in the embrasure of 
an oriel window, and then Mr. Egerton 
said, in a low tone : 

"Who is that young lady by whom I 
sat at dinner ?" 

" My cousin, Bmmehne Barnard, I sup- 
pose you mean." 

" Yes. She is staying with you ?" 

" It is her home, in fact ; for I think no- 
thing is so kind, or so much in the spirit of 
Christianity, as making the orphan happy." 

Lady Alton closed her mouth after this 
novel sentiment, as if to say, " Dispute it 
who can." 
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" Certainly, Lady Alton; I observe one 
thing — draw a little tliis way, do — ^that 
your cousin has been a great deal with — " 

" I think I guess whom you mean — ^the 
Trevors." 

" Yes ; and perhaps — ^though she was 
so young she may not remember her — she 
knew my wife." 

Mr. Bgerton looked straight forward. 
It was only by a restless movement of his 
hand that Lady Alton knew that he was 
agitated. 

" Possibly. Society is so interlaced. 
It is not like one great circle, round which 
we must travel, meeting over and over 
again the same persons." 

" Probably. I was going to ask you a 
favour. Perhaps Miss Barnard knows no- 
thing whatsoever of anything connected 

with my unhappy wife. Let her, I 

pray you, remain ignorant." 

" You may depend on me." 

" Especially that his name was ever 
coupled with hers. Let all that sad story 
be forgotten." 
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** It shall, I assure you." 

" I thank you, Lady Alton. Give me 
leave to step into the picture-gallery for 
a few minutes, and then I will come 
back and make myself agreeable." 

" Do so. Calm reflection relieves the 
nerves greatly," Lady Alton answered. 

Mr. Bgerton passed through the hall, 
and ascending a stair-case, walked into the 
picture-gallery. One or two persons were 
standing near an easel, on which lay a half 
finished portrait. They moved away, and 
Mr. Bgerton went up to the easel. The 
face and head of Bmmehne were just 
tinted in by an artist staying in the house. 
The sweet, half gay, half sad look was 
caught. Mr. Bgerton looked at the por- 
trait with an interest he had not known 
for years. Within the depths of his cold 
nature were some recesses where ro- 
mance held sway. Scenery, fine paint- 
ings could call it forth, the face of beauty 
and innocence could make the sentiment 
still more definite and lasting. Mr. Bger- 
ton saw nothing in the room but that 
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picture. He was leaning over it when 
some one touched his elbow. 

"You can't have that picture," said 
Major Bombas, " but I should not wonder 
if you might get the original. What's 
money or no money to you, Egerton ? 
Why, you've enough to provide for twenty 
children if you had them !" 

" Can I not admire a pretty face with- 
out all these speculations, Bombas ?" Mr. 
Egerton, as he spoke, began to move 
along the gallery. 

"But," said Bombas, pursuing him, 
" you may have her for the asking. My 
sister's dreadfully afraid of her catching 
Gilbert. He, you know, must have 
money." 

"Thank you for your encouragement 
of my supposed suit. If there is anything 
Uke a predilection elsewhere, not all the 
beauty in the world could tempt me to 
think of her, or any woman." 

"None in the least," whispered the 
Major. " Bless you ! he'll never think of 
marrying her, and she's not the girl 
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to take up with a vain fellow like that." 

" I see how it is, Bombas, you want 
to get this beautiful young lady well- 
married, in order to relieve your sister's 
mind about her son. Many men might 
not scruple to assist your views — I do. 
I should be very sorry to see her sacrificed. 
I must find Lady Alton, and wish her 
good evening. The Meet is at my house 
to-morrow." 

" We are all coming," said the persever- 
ing Major, following him about, "the 
ladies and all. We want Emmehne Bar- 
nard to see your place." 

" I shall be highly honoured." Mr. 
Bgerton passed through the drawing-room 
to find Lady Alton. Emmehne was sitting 
alone; he remarked this, because Sir 
Gilbert was also in the room. They were 
prudent, at any rate, if attached. Mr. 
Egerton approached her with the respectful 
grace habitual to him. 

" I hope," he said, " I am to have the 
pleasure of seeing you to-morrow at 
Egerton Manor ? My sister is with me, 
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and Lady Alton is so good as to say- 
she will remain with us for a few days. 
You will also, I trust, do us the same 
honour." 

Emmehne assented, pleased, and aroused 
from her depression by the hopes of 
change and novelty. Then good nights 
and good wishes were exchanged on all 
hands, and the party broke up. 

The Major, Emmehne, Lady Alton, and 
Sir Gilbert were left alone together. 

** I own," Lady Alton began, " I like 
these country sports and county meetings. 
They promote good neighbourhood (her 
one idea) and good feehng" (her standing- 
dish sentiment). 

" And do a great deal for the breed of 
horses," said the Major. " You should see 
Egerton Manor, Emmehne ; it will fairly 
take you by surprise. I hope to show it 
you. There are damask hangings there, 
you never saw surpassed, and an uncom- 
mon show of old plate." He stuck his 
glass in that fatal eye, which glanced 
upon her as if to read her through. 

VOL. II. 's 
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" I always think," Sir Gilbert said, 
" that Mr. Bgerton would suit my Lady." 
He looked at his mother, who turned fuU 
upon him. 

" Gilbert ! do you mean to insult me 
by supposing the possibihty of a second 
marriage? You know my objection to 
second marriages on the grounds of 
deUcate feeling. You know my senti- 
ments as to one attachment in a life, and 
only one. I think ill, very ill, of a widow 
who marries again." 

" Except for abetter dowry. You might 
better yourself in that way," said the 
Major. 

" Such hints, brother, I regard as in- 
sults." Lady Alton spoke with animus, 
and rising, wished her son an indignant 
good-night. He opened the door, and 
handed her out with deep respect. 

" A woman of strict ideas, my sister," 
said the Major, on his return, " but try her 
with a good settlement ! That's the way to 
prove a woman's principles, or no princi- 
ples. As to me, I do not intend to let myself 
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go cheap, but I should have no objection to 
take a widow provided she is a woman 
of good family, without incumbrances, 
with a good jointure — a pretty woman she 
must be, for I can't sit in a room with 
ugly people." And as he spoke he screwed 
up one eye, and glared with the other, 
so that it was almost impossible to con- 
ceive anything more ugly than himself. A 
vision of youth and comeUness immolated 
to such a man, was indeed a revolting 
idea. 

Just as Emmeline passed him (for 
Lady Alton had vanished so quickly, she 
was gone without a word to her) the 
Major said, 

" What a piece of work this is about 
those great fiiends of yours, the Trevors ! 
Nay, don't run off until I have told you. 
He's obliged to leave Water End, I hear, 
all about that girl whom he wanted to 
get married to the under-gardener here. 
The under-gardener knew better than to 
take her. Then the Vicar had a row with 
him, and then the girl pretended to go 
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into a decline ; and then the Vicar and 
she used to meet in the evenings. * Meet 
me by moonlight at eve/ isn't that the 
song ?" He held her hand, and glared at 
her. Bmmehne became deadly pale, and 
struggled to release herself. " And now he 
is obUged to go away altogether. His 
church was nearly empty, they say. He 
don't make out his income by pew-rents, 
that's a good thing. Some men are so 
lucky ; he steps into the good hving of 
Hedborough from the poor thing he has 
now, population 11,000, stipend six 
hundred, a good house and a good glebe, 
and service as seldom as he likes. A 
capital thing, he's got." 

" Uncle, you should not detain Emme- 
line," Sir Gilbert here softly interposed. 

" He will be a good match for any one 
that hkes the sort of situation,'* resumed 
Major Bombas. " How did you contrive 
to let him shp through your fingers ?" 

She now withdrew her hand impetu- 
ously. Gilbert followed her out of the 
room. 
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*^ Dear — dearest," he softly whispered, 
looking around him, to see that all the 
doors were closed, " do not imagine I 
have anything to do with this thorough 
bad taste on the part of my uncle ! Em- 
mehne I you do not read my heart, or you 
would not avoid me as you do." 

" Sir Gilbert, pray leave me. How often 
am I to entreat you not speak to me in the 
way you do ? You will drive me from 
Alton. I will return to Mrs. Vale's; I 
am not so forlorn as to be without friends. 
Your conduct is most ungenerous." 

" Forgive me this once. I will offend 
your no more." 

" Alas ! alas ! How often have you said 
so ! And it is an insult, and nothing but an 
insult to pursue me as you do. You know 
that were I to encourage your proposals, you 
would mean nothing but idle talk." She 
spoke passionately. " No," she added. " I 
will hear no more. If ever this is repeated, I 
will leave this house, and you shall never 
know what has become of me." 

She closed the door of her room as 
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she said this, locked it, and sat down be- 
fore her fire, vexed, angry, mortified — 
almost hopeless. 

In some minds the thought would have 
presented itself, " Shall I not at any sacri- 
fice take, if it be offered to me, a home — 
respect, affection, safety, oblivion of the 
past, hope for the fixture ?" 

Many and many a young woman has so 
thought, and acted in unison with that 
thought ; but Bmmeline had more heroism. 
Her trust in Providence gave her that 
fortitude which so utterly fails us when 
built upon the mere sandy fabric of himian 
strength. She knew her own weakness — 
but she owned the Power to protect, to 
support, to bring her unhurt through- 
out the perilous path of an orphan's 
destiny. In this was her life. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BGEBTON MANOR WITHOUT AURORA. 

Yet, if anything can tempt a young 
woman of delicate sensibilities and good 
principles to enter into a marriage of 
prudence, it would, methinks, have been 
the sight of Bgerton Manor. 

The house, it is true, was not ancient ; 
nothing but the oaks and the broken arch 
were even mediaeval. It was of that 
spurious style, before Inigo Jones's time, 
which James I. patronised. It formed a 
half quadrangle, red, with stone mullions, 
latticed windows, massive, ornate chim- 
neys, and a high roof. In the quad- 
rangle was a smooth shaven grass plot, 
ornamented with statues; and a sun- 
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dial in the centre. Beyond the grass 
plot, the grounds diverged into a park. 
The last time we visited^ Egerton Manor 
we ascended the gentle acchvity on which 
it stands. Let us now descend, and look 
through those wide-spreading arms of 
trees at the scene beyond their autumn- 
tinted fohage. 

Up, towards the Manor-House, horse- 
men are galloping — some in groups, some 
single ; some in their scarlet coats, which 
colour gives a character and gaiety to the 
scene, that no other sight possesses. There 
were some beautiful horses excellently 
groomed, valuable posessions, perfect in 
limb, in colour, and in pace. The hunters 
are of all ages, from the boy who takes his 
first chance of being thrown, to the ancient 
sportsman who cannot, even after three- 
score years and ten, admit that he is too 
old for a run ; and the old men still excel 
in horsemanship as in experience. How 
stately seems yon aged squire on his horse, 
part and parcel of himself — how easy and 
dignified his bearing, with what a calm and 
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critical eye lie looks around him ! He will 
be in at tlie death, let who will be there. 
Near him rides his son, a youth of forty- 
eight, and galloping eagerly onwards are 
two grandsons, boys from college — ^hand- 
some, rash fellows, who contrive to tire 
their horses out before the Meet. 

Anon comes the pale-faced dandy from 
London, his last year's coat too large for 
him, his shirt elaborately embroidered ; he 
takes a scented handkerchief from his 
pocket, and looks half-pleased and half- 
disgusted at finding himself on horseback 
in all sorts of company. Heavy farmers 
on heavy horses are riding past him, 
with flowsy faces, rough manners, and 
a conscious importance; for even in 
our counties, where rank is the most 
sedulously observed, the hunting-field 
accepts all customers, though not of 
the hunt. Then a shabby squad of aspir- 
ing shopmen from the nearest town mix 
in ; nevertheless, the preponderance is in 
favour of that pecuhar, that strong, self- 
willed class, the country gentlemen of 
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England. Handsome, eager, fearless, more 
than fearless, despisers of all hazards — 
somewhat brusque, self-important, self- 
indulgent, a trifle arbitrary, they are hke 
no other order of men of their sort and 
station anywhere else ; they are a pecuhar 
people, and their pecuharity hardly seems 
to die out. 

Our English merchant is an altered man ; 
he is refined in our day, he patronises 
Mudie, he sings, he professes to be a 
judge in the fine arts. Our lawyers are 
not what they were; our doctors are 
greatly changed — ^they are more scientific, 
their knowledge and skill .have elevated 
them in the ranks of the world. Our 
clergymen are even more altered — God be 
thanked I — ^but sportsmen remain much 
the same as they were fifty years ago. 
Travelling does not seem to change them ; 
for, if they travel, they go to Norway or 
toAMca — shutting themselves out fi:om 
all society for years — ^that they may boast 
of what they have killed, when they, at 
last, return. Eailroads do not alter them, 
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In reading, they have a Kterature of 
their own — ^Manyat, Mayne, and the 
author of " Nimrod," anything, every- 
thing, that treats of their favourite sports. 
They still love old port ; they still sleep 
immensely. The usual saying, "that 
the child is father to the man," does not 
hold good with them. The sportsman of 
sixty years ago is certainly father to the 
sportsman of to-day. 

And now a concourse of one horse 
chaises, of regular old world gigs, a lan- 
dau or two, groups of ponies and skinny 
horses are collected under the trees. On 
that day, shamelessly, just in front of 
the house, the riders, and the drivers 
do not appear in the least to feel their 
own shabbiness, as contrasted with the 
smart red coats near them. Enthusiasm 
is stronger than vanity. 

The house has every window open, and 
heads are looking out at all, and young 
guests are dressing before looking-glasses, 
peeping out, even to the display of braces 
and shirt sleeves, to see if the meet be a 
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good one — trying on their blue or black 
scarfs, brushing their hair furiously, and 
as excited *as if a meet did not happen 
once a week. 

Maid-servants are peeping out of the 
upper windows, and visions of little 
boys and girls, inquisitive and dirty, 
are seen in the green vistas around the 
Manor House. And the autumn sun- 
shine, clear in early morning, is on all, on 
the bright red coat with his hundred and 
fifty pound hunter, and on the scanty 
garments of the village child. For if a 
benignant Power maketh " his rain to fall 
upon the just and the unjust," He also 
sheds about the beafas of his sun-shine 
ahke on the luxurious and the penury- 
stricken; and, perhaps, to diverge into 
metaphors, the humble witnesses of that 
day's sport had more of sun-shine in their 
hearts than the prouder participators. 
For they had none of the vying, none of 
the expense, none of the touchiness about 
what this man said and another man did, 
to annoy their small scope of sensibilities. 
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Brighter and warmer glowed the sun- 
shine, the air was fall of the sound of 
laughter and happiness; before the hall 
door the huntsman and whip, with their 
pack of hounds clustering round them, 
were drinking health to their master, good 
sport for the day, when, in the midst of 
all, dashing up among these sagacious 
creatures, came a britska, drawn by four 
grey horses, containing Lady Alton and 
her party. 

Many hats were off as they appeared. 
Sir Gilbert, looking handsomer than ever 
in his scarlet coat, rode up after the 
carriage, and alighting, was ready to 
hand out his mother and Emmeline, 
whilst the Major was getting leisurely 
down from the driving box, which he had 
preferred to the interior of the carriage. 
Emmehne looked pale and grave, and 
there were some among the equestrians 
collected on that day, who said to 
each other, " And is this Alton's cousin 
of whom he raves ?" but the pale and 
pensive face seemed to one person there 
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more beautiftil even than with the flush 
and brilliancy of the last night's meeting 
' — and this was Mr. Egerton. 

He received his guests on the threshold 
of the loffcy, spacious hall, whose walls 
were covered with the portraits of ances- 
tors, some fiill length, others of the days of 
the kit-kat, some brave knights in armour, 
saintly prelates, debonair cavahers, side 
by side with fall-bottomed wigs, and 
these again interspersed with tie-wigs 
and perukes. For the house of Egerton, 
that good old Bnghsh race, had been 
eminently conservative of family records 
and portraits, yet had not been able to 
secure a succession to their county 
dynasty. Their present representative 
was childless, and one picture was want- 
ing, that of the last Mrs. Egerton, play- 
ing with her innocent face upturned, in 
a hay-field ; that picture, which we had seen 
when Maria and I visited Egerton Manor, 
was there no longer. 

Mr. Egerton looked well in his hunting 
suit. It is the only highly-coloured dress, 
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with the exception of a uniform, of which an 
Enghshman is not ashamed. It accorded 
well with the characteristics of that an- 
cestry whose exploits had perhaps first 
been shewn in the chase. He seemed 
still to belong to the old cavaUers, with 
their love-locks flowing on their coats of 
mail. He was worthy of the place and 
people. 

Courteously and gracefully he led 
Lady Alton to the huge table, where a 
dejeuner a la fourchette was spread for all 
comers. 

The Major went about examining every- 
thing about the hall, looking at the rich 
cabinets at each end, and glancing now 
and then at the portraits. 

"Fine woman that, handsome figure 
of a woman ! That's your mother, Eger- 
ton, I expect ?" 

" My mother ! No ! she is an ancestress 
of mine, maid of honour to Sophia 
Dorothea, wife of Oeorge the First." 

" So 1 I thought it might be, at any 
rate, your grandmother ; why, my grand- 
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mother wore that sort of bodice, loose, as 
if her sleeves were coining down." 

If there was a point on which Mr. Bger- 
ton was susceptible, it was his age, espe- 
cially — ^why he could not say — just then. 
The Major was sure to touch on the occult 
tenderness of any sore point. 

" My father and mother both died in 
this century," Mr. Egerton answered, 
hurriedly, " and were not very old people." 

" Oh ! were they not ? I didn't know. 
You have few modern portraits here, I see, 
Egerton, no family ones of your own 
date." 

The hit seemed not to touch Mr. Eger- 
ton, who was talking to Lady Alton, and 
shortly after they were summoned to 
mount their horses, as the huntsman was 
impatient to put his hounds in cover. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE HUNT. 

Fob a few moments all the red coats were 
in motion. What had been so quiescent 
was now in rapid movement, and the 
usual mSUe succeeded. Away went young 
and old; away rode the farmers; away 
drove the gigs and one-horse chaises ; away 
ambled the shopmen and Kttle children 
among the trees, dispersed in a sort of 
needless hurry and confusion. 

Lady Alton and EmmeUne brought up 
the rear, Mr. Egerton riding not far from 
the carriage, and coming up now and then 
to make some remark. 

"I am sorry. Lady Alton" (looking 
at Emmeline), "you did not see my sister 
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this mormng. She will be visible when 
you return. I think you know my sister 
Adeliza, Lady Alton ?" 

" I remember her at the rooms in Bath, 
when I first married. She came out there, 
I think ; did she not ?" 

" Ah ! that was some thirty years ago," 
said the Major, leaning over, and eyeing 
Mr. Bgerton, as no man but he could eye 
another. "I was a boy at school then. 
Oh, yes ! I remember your sister — ^red 
hair, hadn't she ?" 

Mr. Egerton made no answer, he 
seemed to ignore a presence on the coach 
box. 

" If you should not be too tired after 
luncheon, perhaps you may find the flower- 
garden and green-houses worth looking 
at. I heard Miss Barnard say she was 
particularly fond of flowers, and my sister 
will be delighted to show them." 

*' Thank you." Emmeline bent for- 
ward and smiled. The smile was not lost 
on Mr. Egerton. 

"Ah! you rich fellows," the Major 
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muttered, "you have only to wish 
to have. You ought never to be un- 
happy." 

Mr. Egerton rode on, as if tormented 
by a twinge of conscience. 

The park around the old Manor was 
full of silvan beauty, greatly enriched 
by the statehness of ancient forest trees, 
beneath which the deer, startled by the 
unusual rout, were herding. The car- 
riage crossed the high-road, and came into 
a by-lane, one turning of which led to the 
village in which Mr. Jenkins hved. And 
the peaceful-looking parsonage, reddened 
with the Virginian creeper and the pyroc- 
anthus, was duly admired by the party in 
the britska; certain joyous-looking httle 
Jenkinses, their eyes staring out of round 
cheeks, were adduced as specimens of 
village health by Lady Alton ; and as 
she was expatiating on the peculiar ad- 
vantages of country life in one of her best 
platitudes, the postillions stopped short, 
and an out-rider came up to her carriage 
to know if her Ladyship would Hke to go 
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on by the road, or take a shorter cut 
through a shady lane. 

"The road not so bad," said the ser- 
vant, in answer to the Major's inquiry, 
" Are we hkely to be upset and killed in 

itr 

" If safe, let us take the shortest way," 
Lady Alton answered, and the postillions 
turned round into the lane. 

" Not so bad " seemed to imply very bad, 
for the lane was half under water, and no 
reasonable being would have thought* of 
going that way. After a time, the 
Major, fearing an upset, and tired of being 
jolted, got down, and begged to come 
inside the carriage. 

He did not, therefore, see, neither did 
Lady Alton, a little scene that happened 
as the carriage stopped to comply with 
his wishes. 

One of the gentlemen of the hunt preceded 
them. EmmeUne knew him by his figure, 
as well as by his horse. As he passed a 
cottage by the road-side, a female figure 
rushed out fi:om it, and tried to stop his 
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horse. Sir Gilbert drew up for an instant, 
and stopped close to the cottage gate. 
The hand of the young woman was placed 
fondly on his. Emmeline could not soon 
forget the face that was upturned to his 
with such an appealing, helpless look. It 
made her heart sick to think of it ; her 
sensitive nature received a sudden shock ; 
she seemed to comprehend that look. Sir 
Gilbert spurred his horse, and was out of 
sight almost immediately; whether he 
heard or saw his mother's carriage coming, 
Emmeline could not tell; but her eyes 
were riveted by the picturesque, wistfiil 
attitude of the bending figure at the 
cottage gate, of her who was looking after 
the rider with so hopeless an air. 

The carriage drove past the cottage. 
A small, obscure retreat; not so rapidly 
did they pass it, but that Emmeline 
could see a bright-eyed, dark, but lovely 
face at the window, with ghstening black 
eyes. It remained indeUbly impressed on 
her memory — fixed there by its look of 
misery. 
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This incident made a painful impression- 
It discomposed all Emmeline's enjoyment 
that day. Dreadful convictions are those 
which first haunt a young, pure mind on 
the discovery of any villany in one of the 
other sex. Men of right feehng can com- 
prehend this. Men of right feehng dread 
that any image of guilt should be presented 
to the innocent; indeed, when women 
cease to feel these things, cease to be 
shocked, disgusted, disheartened, they 
half cease to belong to their own sex. 

EmmeUne could scarcely define her own 
feelings. A sensation of insult to herself 
was s6on forgotten in the much greater 
woe of a real victim to her cousin's 
heartlessness and hypocrisy. 

She could willingly have turned 
aside and wept; but the tally-ho was 
sounding in the gale, the deep bay of the 
hounds was heard, the breathless moment 
had come — ^the carriage had neared the 
place for throwing off somewhat late. 
The ruts of the shortest way had made that 
way the longest. Hunters and their riders 
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were scattered over hill and dale; some here, 
some there. The hounds now lost to sight, 
now marking the distance by their spotted 
coats — ^the farmers making for the lanes — 
the shopmen, already discomfited, lagging 
behind, the black and red coats of the 
field gradually disappeared one after 
another, until it seemed that the britska 
and its occupants were the only living 
things to be seen. 

" Haven't we had enough of this ? And 
isn't luncheon a much better thing ?'* 
the Major asked, looking at his sister. 

" Certainly, brother, I am never for 
wearing out pleasure, for it wears you out." 

" And Miss Emmeline there looks really 
ill," said the Major. 

" Home !" was his next word. " The 
home circuit," he added, with a sort of 
deadly, Hvely jocularity, " is the best for 
us. You'll see the gardens this afternoon, 
Miss Barnard, and, I dare say, the stables 
to-morrow." 

And with this pleasant prospect, they 
drove home to Egerton Manor. 
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" We've completely lost sight of Gilbert 
all day," said Lady Alton, as they entwed 
the park, " I have no doubt he is among 
the first." 

" Well, I don't know," the Major an- 
swered. " So many of the fellows beat him 
all to nothing in horse-flesh." 

" I do not know what you mean, brother," 
was Lady Alton's hasty reply, " my son 
has some of the finest racers in the — " 

" His father had," the Major returned, 
" but then he paid (or rather did not pay, 
for he never had the money, poor man) 
the largest prices for them ; whereas, my 
Lady, economy has been the order of the 
day since poor Sir Gilbert's death, and 
very necessary, too." 

Dogmatic as she was. Lady Alton, as 
her Mends remarked, never opposed her 
brother. His small and vulgar mind 
influenced her in most things; and she 
succumbed quietly to his contradictions. 

" He should marry some rich girl, never 
mind if she should be a tradesman's 
daughter. Her money will be as good 
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as any other person's ; and then he could 
keep up his place in this style." 

As he spoke, the carriage drove up to 
the door, and the ladies, followed by the 
Major, in his most pugnacious mood, 
entered the drawing-room. It was a large 
and magnificent room, composed of two 
or three smaller ones which the taste 
and affluence of Mr. Egerton had formed 
into one. It was furnished with due regard 
to the style of the exterior of the house. 
Formerly, society was not capable of un- 
derstanding the rules of harmony and 
order. The great thing was to get 
rid of antiquity as fast as possible. 
Antiquity was shabby. Antiquity was even 
vulgar. * A poor old place' was a common 
expression. If, on marrying, the heir of 
a dear old mediaeval house looked around 
him, he doomed all the old damask cur- 
tains to be burnt, carved furniture to be 
sent up to the attics ; curtains in festoons, 
with a bobbing sort of fiinge, in balls, 
were hung up by SneU, upon an approved 
pattern ; old wainscots were whitened ; a 
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paltry taste was shown in sofas and chairs 
— ^in short, it is as well to rehearse no 
more of these sins against taste ; but an- 
tiquity has avenged herself in becoming 
the most expensive requirement of our day. 
The drawing-room was adorned with 
pictures of far more general interest than 
those in the hall. Works of modern art — 
sculpture, especially — relieved the dark 
hue of the poHshed and panelled walls ; 
the roof was richly fretted, but it was 
white ; the carpets gay and full in colour 
were from Aubusson. Etagferes of old 
pieces of china — ^heir-looms — ^were inter-^ 
spersed with Sevres vases and modern 
Dresden, shewing that the descendant of so 
many generations was a travelled man. 
His ancestors, no doubt, had also tra- 
velled ; for here was a Leonardo da Vinci 
bought, perhaps, in some old palazzo in 
Italy, there a Velasquez, discovered in 
Spain; they had made the graifid tour^ 
but Mr. Egerton had been travelling all 
his Ufe, and had never failed to bring 
home some memorial of foreign scenes. 
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He seemed thus to unite in himself the 
past and present, but what was to be the 
future ? 

The ladies, followed by the Major, 
found themselves in the drawing-room, 
before their wonder at the hall and 
vestibule had subsided. They agreed it 
was a princely place. In the centre of 
the superb room, seated close by the fire, 
they saw, as they entered, a small wo- 
man, with a screen in her well-mittened 
hand. She was so utterly insignificant in 
person, that the first impression on 
seeing her in that long, large room was, 
" And is this the only person to do the 
honours of such a house ?" 

Her dress, neat to excess, was utterly 
tasteless, and, without being old fashioned, 
was just out of fashion. Her thin hair 
was arranged in fleecy curls, half grey, 
half sandy ; a httle cap, trimmed with 
green gauze ribbon, scarcely covered a 
head already partially bald; her dress 
was of that indefinite coloured moussehne 
de laine which some ladies make a point 
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of conscience of wearing in the country, 
even while dozens of silk dresses are lying 
idle, and worse than idle, deteriorating as 
idle things do, in their wardrobes. Her 
hands — ^usually covered with chilblains — 
were encased in that unbecoming chamois 
leather which suggests more than there 
is to conceal. Her figure was square, 
but upright. She had not a good feature 
in her face, and was so short, that often, 
Tt^hen she moved about among the chairs 
and tables, she was lost altogether. 

This was Miss Egerton, whose manners 
were colder than even those of her 
brother. She seemed also as fastidious, 
was more severe and satirical, and utterly 
devoid of romance, 

" Dowdy, isn't she ?" The Major found 
time to say to Emmehne. " She has got a 
fine place of her own, though." This was 
as they entered. 

Miss Egerton received the trio — ^in all 
sincerity — as if she did not care about 
them. But she looked much at Em- 
mehne, and asked her if she would 
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come near the fire. When the Major 
spoke, after his usual fashion, her small 
blue eyes sparkled, her manner was 
haughtiness itself, and he was for the 
moment silenced. 

Lady Alton looked coldly at Miss 
Bgerton, Miss Egerton still more coldly 
at Lady Alton. They were in a manner 
at bay, one against the other. Lady Alton 
had a theory which she never relinquished, 
and which included old maids in one 
general ban. Miss Bgerton had, from 
what she heard, a contempt of Lady 
Alton's understanding, and that was 
enough to set her against any one. 

The usual speeches being given and 
taken, namely, " Did you see the hoimds 
throw off? were there many people there ? 
is it not very cold? had you not bett^^ 
come to the fire?" luncheon was an* 
nounced, and the sadand solemn procession, 
three ladies and a gentleman, the Major 
much subdued, traversed the solitary 
splendours of the drawing-room, crossed 
the quiet vestibule, and found themselves 
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in a dining-room calculated for fifty, but, 
in whicli, day after day, a reserved and 
perhaps not very cheerftil man sat down 
tete-a'tete with a small, sententious, and 
elderly sister. 

The luncheon was delicate, tempting, and 
small; one longed to eat up every dish, 
and not to be satisfied with that tiny wing 
of a partridge, or that morsel of galantine 
de veauy carved by the butler, and handed 
round by one of two staring gentlemen, 
who had an air of surprise when you com- 
mitted the excess of eating of everything, 
whilst Miss Bgerton, on first sitting down, 
annoimced that when alone she never ate 
luncheon, but, as Mends were with her 
that day, she committed the excess of 
eating a biscuit. So the repast went on 
in solemn silence, until, fortified by a 
glass or two of sherry,* the servants being 
dismissed, the Major's spirits rose to the 
usual pitch. 

"Does Bgerton like his constituency?" 
he asked, " I am thinking of setting up 
somewhere myself, but everything goes 
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against a man of liberal opinions like me, 
a friend of the people." 

" Are those your principles ?" answered 
Miss Egerton, with a short laugh, " I 
should fancy you would have no difficulty, 
provided you are a good mob orator." 

"An orator! of course I should not 
be contented to sit still and hold my 
tongue hke Egerton ; he has never spokeii 
in his life, has he ?" 

" No, he has too much sense to take up 
the time of the House; unless he may 
have something to say against your radical 
principles." 

" Radical, no ! I hate them, and I detest 
the Whigs, too, and the Conservatives, If 
I come in, it will be on independent prin- 
ciples of my own." 

" The founder of a party, perhaps ?" 
Miss Egerton continued, eating her tiny 
biscuit aU the while, her eyes growing 
keener and brighter, and her manner more 
caustic. 

*• I shouldn't wonder," replied the Major, 
" there's scarcely an honest man living ; 
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everybody is saleable. I shall put up my 
opinions for sale." 

**At present no one has thought it 
expedient to buy you ?" 

" Oh, all in good time. I don't fear the 
want of bidders when once I annoimce my 
intentions." 

" Indeed ! the country wiU be much 
indebted to you," said Miss Egerton. 

Her manner irritated Lady Alton, who, 
when displeased, launched out in her own 
way. Short people, when angry, burst out 
into invective, when vexed, into complaints, 
but Lady Alton went off into platitudes, 
and these generally lasted some time. 
Those who knew her felt that the inflic- 
tion must have its course, and were patient. 
She was one of those wordy women who 
make others silent. 

She was proceeding in a disquisi- 
tion upon moderation and violence in 
poHtics, in opinions as old as the hills, 
and as hackneyed as the sign-posts ; 
but stated with a decision that im- 
pressed the listener with a notion of her 
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sagacity, when Mr. Bgerton appeared in his 
hunting costume, radiant with health and 
exercise, and, according to his own account, 
desperately hungry. In an instant the 
miniature dishes of provisions were cleared 
away, and the solid joint of cold beef 
brought up, and whilst Mr. Egerton, talk- 
ing to Bmmeline as he ate, was busily 
occupied. Miss Egerton, looking at the 
trio more hungry than ever, said : 

" I am sure it must be impleasant to 
those who have lunched to sit here," and 
rose to go up stairs. 

" Thank you," said the Major, answering 
her look at him. " I'll stay here, I am 
anxious to hear about the run." 

The ladies, therefore, went up alone, 
and Emmehne begged the favour of being 
shown her room, as, having no maid, she 
would take the opportunity of unpacking. 
So the elder ladies were left alone together. 

" And who may that good-looking girl 
be?" asked Miss Egerton, taking out a 
blue and gold coloured purse to knit. 

Lady Alton hesitated a moment to con- 
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aider how she might best answer the 
question so as to set forth her own 
generous consideration for the poor girl 
in proper terms. Yet she was a, kind 
woman, and really loved Emmehne^ 

" Her father, a clergyman, was a cousin 
of mine. I received an early obUgation 
from him. My system, Miss Bgerton, is 
never to forget a service once received." 

" Certainly," in a tone that seemed to 
imply, "you do nothing more than what 
every one does." 

" I therefore give her a home." 

" So it seems, but are you not afraid of 
your handsome son falling in love with 
his pretty cousin ?" 

" My son. Miss Egerton, is actuated only 
by the purest and highest motives of con- 
duct, and would never think of giving way 
to an interest that would, he knows, dis- 
tress and disappoint me." 

"He is then a very uncommon young 
man ; for young men, now-a-days, gener- 
ally do all they can to annoy parents, and 
to fall in love when they should not do so." 
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" I grant you with the generahty ; my 
Gilbert has different notions. His senti- 
ments of duty are of the most refined cha- 
racter." 

Miss * Bgerton cast one of her quick 
glances at Lady Alton. 

"Are you really in earnest?'* she 
said. 

" I am, indeed. I never speak in jest on 
serious subjects." 

"WeU, then, you are a very happy 
mother, but do not be deceived. My 
cousin, Lady Lyford, used to say just the 
same of her son — such a model of duty and 
self-denial ! — and one fine morning he 
married her maid." 

" He could not have had Gilbert's prin- 
ciples, nor my dear boy's horror of low 
society." 

" It appears not — ^but now, teU me why 
your niece, since she is tabooed as far as 
your son is concerned, never married any- 
one else ?" 

Lady Alton hesitated for a moment. 

" Confidence and honour forbid me dis- 
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closing my young cousin's secrets — ^with me 
they are secure. A betrayal of confidence 
may be caused by imprudence, but when 
deliberate, I hold it to be dishonour- 
able." 

" Most people do. I did not mean to 
ask an impertinent question. Lady 
Alton.'' 

Words were being spoken in a high 
key, when a servant entered with a request. 

" Mr. Egerton desires me to inquire if 
the ladies are disposed to see the 'ouses 
and gardens to-day." 

"Send up to ask Miss Barnard — ^you 
will excuse me, Lady Alton — I dare not 
venture out in the least fog ; the fog is 
coming on, and with a north-east wind 
brings on a swelling of the glands." 

Relieved of her fears of a long, damp 
walk with the old maid, and hoping she 
would always have her glands swelled when 
a walk was proposed, Lady Alton stiffly 
answered that she would chaperon Miss 
Barnard. 

"Not that she wants much chaperon- 
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age," said Miss Egerton, " with a steady 
man Kke my brother. I will ring for my 
maid to show you your room; it is the 
nearest we could fix upon, yet at a fa- 
tiguing distance." 

The two ladies then separated, with po- 
Uteness on their lips, but rising hatred in 
their hearts ; and Lady Alton, after walking 
along simdry corridors, and up sundry 
stairs, reached her own room at last. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SEEING THEGAEDEl^S. 

What a dijB&ciilt thing it is to admire 
properly ! How narrow are the hmits be- 
tween commendation and flattery; and, 
after all, how little does praise ever come- 
up to the ideas of a man who takes you 
over his gardens, down to his farm, or 
who shows you anything that he has him- 
self planned and executed. 

Lady Alton never saw anything in other 
peoples' houses and gardens to equal her 
own ; and she whispered to Bmmeline as 
they walked along, 

" This is very nice, but do you think it 
in good taste ? Not Uke Gilbert's taste, is 
it?" 
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Emmeline, too, admired those points, 
which had never struck Mr. Egerton 
before, little turns in the pleasure ground, 
copses, and careless groves, which he had 
even thought of cutting away or filling up. 
All that he had left of the old garden, as 
his ancestors owned it, she eulogized; all 
that he had altered she gently con- 
demned. 

He Ustened to her, pleased and patient, 
saying now and then, 

" Do you really admire that undulation ? 
Really ? I thought of filling it up. I will 
leave it then as it is. Would you beheve 
it, I had marked those very trees to come 
down ? Those laburnums, for instance, they 
make such a litter in the autumn. Richards, 
the great landscape gardener, who came 
down the other day, insists for instance 
on my taking away those weeping willows 
that dip near that fish-pond — ^vulgar things 
he calls them." 

" I suppose, then, I like those fi:'om 
early associations," Bmmehne answered 
humbly, feeling that her opinions were not 
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fit to grapple with those of a great au- 
thority like Mr. Richards. 

" And where were those tastes formed ?" 
Mr. Egerton asked, bending down deferen- 
tially. 

" Oh I merely in our old home — ^a poor 
parsonage." 

" I should be very much guided by your 
opinion, for the simplest tastes are ever the 
best/' Mr Egerton answered, and he wrote 
down in his pocket-book, " Leave that 
grove, do not touch the wiUows." 

How beautifiil the autumn gardens are 
in England, and what an improvement are 
the late blowing flowers which we culti- 
vate ! The stately flower-garden, far from 
the house, was still full of colours and 
variety. You went to it from terraces, each 
lower than the other, and the afternoon 
sun shone kindly upon the parterres, 
making the effect gorgeous. 

" This," EmmeUne exclaimed, turning 
to Mr. Egerton, "is charming I" 

" You deUght me by thinking so. I 
was just going to have it remodelled. 
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You know those beds, set round with 
various pebbles, finely pounded, the blue 
particularly rich. Richards tells me they 
are just coming in ; he was going to have 
aU this dug up ready for the spring, and 
— ^but you look horrified." 

" Is it possible ? You can never make 
this garden over again," Emmeline 
answered. " Nothing modem can ever be 
hke this ; and the flower-beds, are they not 
in the form of an E ?" 

" Oh, yes. A very old-fashioned aflfair; 
I beheve in the time of James I. I have 
heard so." 

"And can you like to alter a spot 
you must have known fi*om your very 
infancy?" 

" Many persons might not hke to do so. 
I do not much care about associations with 
this place." 

Mr. Bgerton turned his face away for a 
moment, and then said : 

"I never see it in the sunmier; 
in the autumn it is always in the decUne 
of floral beauty. In the winter — ^why, 
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in the winter, you know, one only gOes 
into the green-houses." 

"I wonder you can ever leave this 
place, Mr. Egerton." 

"I should not do so if— if I had any 
single tie to keep me here." 

He looked at her, and there was some- 
thing in his look that made her shudder, 
for in spite of her self-control, in spite of 
absence and disapproval, Emmehne's heart 
was not yet free. 

Mr. Bgerton saw her surprise, and 
watched her half-averted face. " Perhaps, 
Miss Barnard, as you do not at all approve 
my taste in gardening, you wiU own I 
have some judgment in farming." 

" There I must take everything on 
credit," she said, and at this moment 
Lady Alton, leaning on the arm of Major 
Bombas overtook them. There was an 
end to any conversation on Emmehne's 
part. Lady Alton insisted on talking^ 
uttering old truths about nature and art, 
Kght and shade, the hue of beauty, the 
hatred of a stiff, straight walk — aU very 
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true, but apparently without interest to 
her present auditors. 

The Major was full of the most im* 
pertinent curiosity as to acres, timber, 
rent-roll, value of grass land, value of this, 
value of that. 

y Ton my word, Bgerton," he said at 
last, **how is it you are a bachelor 
stm?" 

"A widower, you mean," repUed Mr. 
Egerton, colouring deeply. 

" Oh 1 to be sure I had forgotten that. 
A widower without childrjSn is just the 
same as a bachelor— don't you think so, 
Miss Barnard ?" 

" Not exactly — ^the bachelor has, at all 
events, nothing to regret." 

Mr. Egerton quickly interrupted her. 
" Do not you see the hounds coming back, 
and many of the hunt? I must, if you 
will excuse me, run down to them and 
ask what sport they have had.*' 

" So he's off," said the Major; "evi- 
dently hunting has more charms for him 
than ladies' society. Miss Bmmeline." 
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" Let US saunter along this way, brother, 
and look at the horses and red coats 
riding up the park," said Lady Alton, 
" and dear, dear Gilbert, among them." 

"I would rather go in, I am tired," 
BmmeUne said quickly, and she turned 
away and went into the house. 

She trembled at the idea of seeing Sir 
Gilbert again. And yet, as a matter of 
dehcacy, no less than as one of prudence, 
she dared not make much change in 
her manners to him. Sometimes the 
aflTection of ft)rmer years, an affection, 
but not a passion, prompted her to seek 
him and admonish him, to use an in- 
fluence which, she beheved, she retained, 
in trying to save him. Then her pure 
and dehcate spirit shrunk from being 
cognisant of such iniquities — of touching 
upon such themes. 

She mourned over him, for she had 
known him in his boyhood, such as he 
could never be again, free from all de- 
grading connections, and able to face 
society in all integrity of heart. 
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She was aroused from a painful reverie 
by the half-hour bell ; she dressed, and went 
down into the drawing-room. Mr. Egerton 
was the only person there. He congratu- 
lated her on her punctuahty, then he said, 

" You are fond of pictures, tell me what 
you think of that miniature by Petitot — 
one of my ancestors. I really do not know 
his name, but is not the face wonderftdly 
painted ?" 

The picture lay under a glass, in a 
case in which there were various minia- 
tures, some set round with diamonds, all 
arranged on a table. 

" It is exquisitely painted ; but how I 
admire that sweet though not strictly 
beautifiil face, with those long ringlets. 
I think 1 have seen it somewhere; oh, 
yes, I remember; but could the Mrs. 
Egerton I knew Jiave been any relation 
to you ?" 

"She was my wife," Mr. Egerton 
answered gravely, after a pause, " where 
did you meet her ?" 

" In Switzerland. This is very Uke her ; 
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pardon me, I have touched upon a painful 
remembrance," for Emmehne saw that 
Mr. Bgerton had turned away. 

" It is of no consequence, I did not 
know that picture was still there," 
he answered coldly. The door now 
opened, and an influx of ladies and gentle- 
men staying in the house, or neighbours 
in the county, came into the room. Mr. 
Egerton received them with a courtesy 
and dignity pecuUar to him, and his 
sister soon came in, and helped him, in a 
small way, by talking to the people neac 
her, and in the general mfilee Emmehne 
had time to look furtively once more at 
the miniature of Mrs. Egerton. 

What a train of thought the perusal of 
that pensive face produced. She remem- 
bered her the better because Pemberton 
Trevor had always walked with her, and 
had carefully guarded her from the damps 
of that low, moist region near the Lake. 
How was it that he had never spoken of 
her since ? Was this, could this be the 
friend of Maude Harrison, whose married 
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life he had embittered ? Puzzled and 
preoccupied, she was aroused by Sir 
Gilbert's voice. 

" You do not appear to pee me, Emme- 
hne. You positively start when I speak. 
How have you been occupying yourself 
this long day, whilst we have all been 
tearing away as if for our Uves — ^I was 
among the foremost." 

" I have been to see the gardens," 
Emmehne answered, her eyes still riveted 
on the miniature. 

" Were you pleased ?" asked Sir Gilbert, 
sitting down suddenly now, and very near 
her. 

She drew her chair away; an emotion 
of disgust and anger brought the colour 
into her face. She could hardly answer 
him civilly. 

" I have placed myself here," Sir Gilbert 
whispered confidentially, " that I may go 
down with you to dinner." 

"That," she replied, her voice trem- 
bUng, " must be settled by Mr. Egerton." 

" Egerton," said Sir Gilbert, seeing him 
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approach, " my cousin and I have a little 
plan here of going down to dinner to- 
gether — will you further us ?" 

" No," she answered, " no, pray do not 
so arrange it." 

"I had j&xed — ^and I am afraid the 
whole party will be disarranged if I alter, 
— ^that Miss Barnard should go down with 
Archdeacon — " pointing to a worthy old 
dignitary, "but — " 

" Oh, leave it so," Emmehne whispered, 
and in a few moments she found herself 
steering her course amid the company 
leaning on the arm of a fine old specimen 
of the Church Mihtant, a safe convoy for 
the blooming Emmehne. 

Of course dinner was long, prosaic, and 
wearisome. It presented to Emmehne one 
object, however, of interest. 

Among the visitors came a worthy 
couple, a clergyman and his wife, Jen- 
kins and Mrs. Jenkins, who entered 
the room, deeply impressed even by the 
magnificence of the carpet on which they 
trod. The costume of Jenkins of Queen's, 
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the neat tie of spotless white, the good 
black coat, the wholesome simplicity of 
his whole demeanour, brought back the 
days of her youth, and, strange to say, the 
image of Pemberton Trevor, before her. 
Her heart yearned as she saw it, yet Jen- 
kins of Queen's was fat and vulgar, if any- 
thing so unpretending, and so intrinsically 
good can be vulgar; Mrs. Jenkins, too, 
her evident devotion to her husband, the 
cheerful "my dears" that passed between 
them, their interchange of fond glances, 
all very bad taste, but very indicative, 
suggested the question, " Why could I not 
have been happy, and ' in humble con- 
tentment hke them, away from so much 
duplicity, from so much threatened vexa- 
tion ?" 

Even after dinner, there was nothing 
tiresome to her in Mrs. Jenkins's details 
of her children and her turkeys, of her 
dairy-farm and her pet calves. Mrs. Jen- 
kins, too, on her side, surveyed Bmmeline 
with interest; and after much innocent 
converse of this kind, Mrs. Jenkins felt 
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intimate enough to venture on more in- 
teresting ground. 

" We have a common acquaintance, Miss 
Barnard, I think in — " 

Emmeline opened her eyes. "In 
whom — " 

"Mr. JoHffe ! an old college fiiend of my 
husband's, he was here a short time ago." 

Bmmehne could not help colouring, 
but afraid that good Mrs. Jenkins might 
misinterpret her embarrassment, she ma- 
naged to say. 

" Yes, I knew him at Water End." 

"True, but you know he is going 
away ?" 

" Going away, why ?" 

" Oh 1 you know the Vicar has ex- 
changed his Hving ; people were so unkind 
and scajidalous, and he could not stand 
the stories any longer, so he is going to 
Hedborough. Mr. JoliflTe goes with him." 

" Hedborough!" said Emmehne, " where 
is that?" 

" Oh not far, about fifty miles off; it is 
one of the stations on the line." 
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" Is it a large town ?" 

" Pretty well, there are some factories 
there, I think." 

Emmeline felt as if she was the guilty 
cause of this removal ; she was silent for 
a time, and then said, "They will miss 
that lovely garden." 

"Yes, indeed!" rephed good Mrs. Jen- 
kins. " Mr. Johffe is in despair, after all 
they have done for the place, too; but 
people are so ungrateful to the clergy ! 
Poor Mr. Trevor, as good a man, Mr. 
Johffe says, as ever breathed, but he can't 
do any thing right now. If he visits a 
sick person, they say he has some bad 
motive ; and if he stays away, they call him 
careless." 

Emmehne did not reply, she could not ; 
so the good woman ran on. 

"He ought to marry, that's what he 
ought to do, and Johffe, too, I have told 
him so ; a clergyman is not safe single. If 
you only knew what Mr. Jenkins went 
through when a curate. He was threatened 
with a breach of promise from a person 

X 2 
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he had never spoken to. Oh, . it was 
dreadful 1" 

" It would be well for Mr. Trevor to 
marry doubtless," said Emmeline, with a 
strange sinking at the heart. 

"I dare say he wiU in Hedborough," 
said Mrs. Jenkins. " He is well oflF, I won- 
der he doesn't. I beheve there was some 
unhappy attachment in early Ufe." 

Oh ! good Mrs. Jenkins, what mischief 
your- simple words did ! All the good 
effect of the previous testimony by Johffe 
to his character was undone by that allu- 
sion to early years. 

" So everybody knew, but me, of this 
early entanglement," thought Emmeline 
with bitterness. " I do not beUeve a word 
about Bella Grlover, but there must have 
been something very wrong about him 
to make people think such stories proba- 
ble," and she turned almost with a sense 
of reUef from her own thoughts to answer 
a question from Mr. Egerton, who with 
the rest of the gentlemen had entered the 
room. 
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The Major, of course, because lie 
was not wanted, followed him to where 
Bmmeline was sitting, but this uncon- 
sciously protected her from Sir Gilbert, 
who always avoided his uncle in society as 
much as possible. Putting his glass in 
his eye to scrutinize Mrs. Jenkins before 
monopolizing Emmehne, he was quite un- 
intentionally, on his part, taken possession 
of by that lady, who seeing, as she thought, 
attentions of a decided character from Mr. 
Egerton, whose lonely position she, in the 
happiness of the married state, so often 
deplored, to Emmeline, whose unprotected 
position at Lady Alton's she had since Mr. 
Joliffe's visit equally lamented — she, with 
that rapidity of thought for which the 
female mind on such topics may justly be 
compared to the electric telegraph, anni- 
hilating time, distance, and all obstacles, 
saw in imagination this first interest suc- 
ceeded by friendship, love, matrimony, to 
the joy of the neighbourhood, the dehght 
of Mr. Egerton, the relief of mind of Mr. 
Jolifie, and the perfect bhss of Emmehne, to 
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whom she could be a willing Mentor, or 
maternal friend. Accordingly before the 
Major had time to seize the vacant chair, 
which Mr. Egerton had mentally appro- 
priated, she arrested him with a modest 
"Pray had you a good run with the 
hounds, sir, to-day ?" 

" I, bless you, no- I never hunt with a 
subscription pack. After the riding IVe 
had in my day, tiger and wild boar-hunts, 
to be jostled about by farmers, defend 
me 1 Did Mr. , your husband, go." 

" Oh, dear, no. Mr. Jenkins is a clergy- 
man.' 

" Oh, he's the clergyman ; then we 
passed your place this morning — a pretty 
httle place I" 

" It's reckoned rather a large rectory,'* 
said Mrs. Jenkins, indignantly. 

" Oh 1 I dare say ; but what I hke is 
space, plenty of elbow-room. Now this is 
a good house." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Jenkins, shly, "I 
suppose your own place is on the same 
scale?" 
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" My sister's is, wiich is much the same 
as this. I live there at present. How in 
the world do you manage if you've child- 
dren, which I daresay you have, Hke all 
clergymen ?" 

" Yes, we have several, I am happy to 
say." 

" Happy ! I always say two is one 
too many. Fire-places in this country 
are not made to accommodate more 
than man and wife, and one child per- 
haps." 

" We find room enough for all ours," said 
Mrs. Jenkins, rather warmly ; " but you are 
a bachelor, and you speak hke all disap- 
pointed men !" 

" Disappointed ! I disappointed ! That 
is good — ^you really don't mean that ? 
You don't think," he ran on, as Mrs. 
Jenkins, seeing that she, in her turn, had 
touched a tender point, nodded her head 
determinately. " You don't think I'm the 
man to offer to anyone who'd refuse me — 

disappointed ! Why, I might , but 

the fact is, I want so much. I want an 
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heiress with a fine place of her own, no 
father or brothers." 

" Well," said Mrs. Jenkins, lowering her 
tone discreetly, "there's Miss Bgerton 
with a very fine place, I'm told." 

" Yes I but she is ngly, and I hate ugly 
women. I never talk to an ugly woman." 
Molhfied by the compliment imphed in the 
latter part of this speech, Mrs. Jenkins 
rephed confidentially. 

"Well, she is plain, one must allow; 
yet after all, what are looks, Major, com- 
pared with character ?" 

" Everything ! Why, it would spoil my 
digestion to have to sit opposite a plain 
woman every day." 

" If he only knew, poor man, how plain 
he is himself," was Mrs. Jenkins's secret 
reflection. 

" You ought not to say looks are of no 
consequence," continued the Major, " for 
you're married to a parson, and parsons 
always carry off the good-looking girls." 

Mrs. Jenkins smiled, good, worthy 
woman, though she immediately took her- 
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self privately to task for being gratified by 
so foolish, a tiling as a compliment. Never- 
theless, carry on the dialogue at all hazards 
she must, rather than suffer the conversa- 
tion between Emmeline and Mr. Egerton 
to be interrupted. It appeared to be of a 
most interesting character, and she was 
sure Mr. Jenkins would forgive her if she 
even permitted Major Bombas to compli- 
ment her again, laying herself open almost 
to a charge of flirtation. 

Her disinterested behaviour was well 
rewarded, by seeing a light and animation 
in the eyes of Emmeline, that gave a new 
beauty to the soft and gentle character of 
her countenance, while Mr. Egerton seemed 
to see nothing and nobody in the room but 
Emmeline. 



END OP THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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